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INTRODrCTIOX 


In a series of experiments reported in 1917 and 1918 ^ sodium nitrate 
was applied at different sta<;cs of growth. When the sodium nitrate 
was applied at the first stage, when the crop Avas about 2 inches high, 
an increase in yield was obtained. When applied at tlie second stage, 
at tlie time of heading, the yield was not affected, but a higher nitrogen 
content, both in the grain and straw, was obtained, and yellow-beiTV 
was practically eliininatcd. When applied at the third or milk stage, 
almost no effect \vas observed. The wheat used in those experiments 
was a soft winter wheat. The terms llinty and yellow-berry refer not 
to the typical qualities of wheat designated by them but only to the 
color of the gralnd 

The experiment discussed in this article was undertaken with two 
objects in view. One was to repeat the previous experiments with a 
hard winter wheat in a region where the prevalence of Ivpical vellow- 
berry fluctuates from year tc> year; the other was to determine the effect 
of nitrogen derived from carriers other than sodium nitrate. 

The experiment was carried out 011 the farm of the Claassen brothers, 

ear Beatrice, Cage Countv, in the State of Xebraskag in the summer of 
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KXPKHIMIiNTAL WORK 
PLAN OF THK EXPERIMENT 

The plan of the experiment is given in the following table: 


Stage 1 (crop about 8 inches 
i high), 

Stage 2 (time of heading). 1 

vSodium nitrate (2 
pounds). 

1 

Sodium nitrate (2 


f founds h 

Potassium chlorid (1.8 
^Kiunds). 

Potassium chlorid (i.S 1 


]K)tmtls). 

Calcium nitrate (2 
pounds). 

Calcium nitrate (2 : 
])ounds). ' 

Ammonium sulphate 
(i. 5 pounds). 

Ammonitim sulphate ' 
(1,5 pounds). 

Sodium hydroxid (0.9 
pound). 

Sodium hydroxid (0,9 : 
pound). ; 

Potassium nitrate (2.4 | 
pounds). 

Potassium nitrate (2,4 ‘ 
jwundsi. 

Sulphuric acid (298 cej , : 

Sulphuric acid (298 cc. 1 . . 

Ammonium chlorid : 

pounds). 

Ammonium chlorid (1.3 
pounds 

Potassium hydroxid (1,3 j 
pounds.'. 

Potas:siiun hyiltoxid (j.3 
pounds). 


Ammonium nitrate (0.94 ; 
pound). 1 

Ammonium nitrate (0.9,^ 
iwund). 


Sodium nitrate 'j 
pounds). 


Potassium chloric} 


Calcium nitrate : 
pounds 


Ammonium suli)h;;ic 
(1.5 pounds). 


Scjdium hydroxiii 'O. 
pound 1. 


Sulpluiric acid (.n;Scc, 


Ammonium chlorid 
pounds). 


Potassium hydrosid ' ' 
jxjunds). 




«a|,plK-;i(K,ns ui the \ arioiis c.'heiiiic;ils were ealeuUitcd at the rate of 
pmm.ls „| s,„li,nn nitrate to tlic acre. Tlie nitrogeti carriers were 
t'ml 1 'ir ‘ ’''’‘'i’*'! •>'' 'f> .itt' r' ‘“1 anunmt of nitrogen to tlie acre 

tlai'ieri' ''"I'l’lird l>y the application of sodium nitrate. Tlie otlier 
ftiiol'i ' ''I’''’'"’ I'loportions as to ,i;ivc amounts to the acre 

»uii i" I'.v the nitrosen carriers. The acids were used in 

salts." Ti". '■''riiiical eiphvaicnts of tlicii respective neutral 

®'Jitf( 'lU'itititirs ol the chemicals used to the |ilot arc shown 

h wcie applied in solution only, luid 

i*lacle(l i' ia each case. The experiment was con- 

I "I ‘iupheate (series A and series IS). An arerasc of the results 
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of the two series was not taken, as the ptirpose of the work was to demon- 
strate tendencies rather than to obtain absolute figures. 

The plots comprised i square rod each, with 2-foot alleys between thetr 


PRINCIVLKS UNDERLYINC SHLECTION OF CHP.MICAI.S 


When iliiity wheat kernels were soaked in the laboratory iji a sliglith’ 
acid solution they lost their brown color, and when yelJovv-berried kernel 
were soaked in a slightly alkaline vSolution they acquired the brow'n col- 
oration characteristic of llinty grain. This suggested the idea that the 
color characteristics of llinty and yellow-berried grain constitute inrlica- 
tor reactions with alkalies and acids, as well as the possibility that tht 
elimination of yellow-berry caused !)y the application of sodium nitraio 
was due to tfie residual effect of the sodium base. 

The nitrogen carriers used in this experiincjit were accordurdv ni' 
tw'o distinct groups: Xitric acid and its salts and aninionia and its'^sali’- 
The salts of the nitric acid belong to tlic idivsio logically alkaline 
Since the plants use the nitrogen of the acid* radicles niorc readily thar 
that of the basic elements, residues of f)asic radicles are left. 
the same reasordiig, the salts of an.unonia may be ])1aced in the ohvsjfu 
logically acid group. Arnnioniinn nitrate is a plivsiologically neiura! 
salt. iSdtric acid would ha^'c tlio status of a nitrate', since it attacks t!jc 
physiologically neutral salts <<l the soil, particularly the earia^mitr:' 
thus being transformed into a physiologically alkalhie substance. Mv- 
monia, wliicli nitrifies xcry readily, would liaye iqrproxitnately the siso;!' 
status as jritric ^acicl. 'fhe status of ])oiassmin nitrate would dcixad 
upon the rate of assimilation of potassiuju and nitrogen l;y the piinil:-. 
which would sary with son r'oiidilions, If these tw'o elements 
assimilated fiy the plants at the same rate, the status of potassium nitmte 
would be that of a plly^ioiogically neutral substajice. vShonld these tv,r 
elements be assimilated at different rates, its status rs'ould ahvay.s hv fi;:! 
of a physiologically afnilme substmiee. Should nitrogen 1,‘e assiinilato; 
more readily, a residue of basic pota.ssiiim v/oiild be the r(‘snU, Oji the 
other haiul, should potassnnn be assimilated more readily, the resiiliu- 
would be nitric acid rvhich, as inst c.vnlained, would act m; a olivsiis 
logically alkaline sulrstance. " ‘ i - ■ 

The same priuei])!e underlies the selection of the other chemicals, It 
was expected that the acids and alkalies would produce direct effen.^ 
ol mka.initv and acidity. Ihe salts of potassittm were coujited on tc 
prodime^phy.siological acidity. The physiologically jieutral s:ilts were 
mtcm.dea to sr^ye as controls with reference to the residual acid ar.d bade 
raoicles ol the nitrogen carriers. 

Ihe term “residual effect’' is used in this connection to signifv lire 
possible effect of residual acid or tiasic radicles en the soil reacti.iu, as 
well as their eficct on the physiological rL'acli(ni of the [ilaitt ti.ssucs, 

F.^CTORS which tended to msTURIl TiU! KICHIE.SHITY OF RKSfl-TS 


nkXtifb ''ttf b '"b just before the first application, 

from ^ wheat in Nebraska in that year suTcred heavily 

the howb 1 b l"'P“ssil,le to oljtain uniforn'. plots. The part oi 

-nb'k i-veT ^ "''’fon'h anrt ‘be jilots were laid <ml 

wasentireK t h' of the field which was available for series H 

« as entirely lacking m uniformity. An attempt ivas made to select fairlv 
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uniform plots for the three applications of each chemical and also for 
certain groups of chemicals. The more uniform plots were assigned to 
the nitrogen carriers. Consequently, the control plots were not true 
representatives of normal conditions. Deviations from tlie controls 
were not necessarily due to the treatments in the case of the tendencies 
which were not sharply dehned but which might have been detected 
under normal conditions. 

Another element of disturbance affecting the regularity of the results 
wa*^ introduced by the fact that there was no uniform transition from one 
stag'- to another. When most of the plants on the plots were headed out 
soriie had not yet reached that stage. The same thing occurred during 
the transition from the second to the third stage. 

Moreover, a heavy rainfall, coming just as the treatment of one scries 
was liiiislied, interfered wdth the second stage application. Part of the 
chemicals applied to that series were thus probably washed out. The 
otlier scries had to be treated when the soil \vas completely saturated. 
As a result, a portion of the chemicals which were applied in solution ran 
(At from some of the plots. This probably accounts for part of the irregu- 
larities which will be found in the tables. 

With all these disturbing i actors, however, the principal tendencies 
rtsulimg from the application of the various nitrogen carriers were not 
f)bscnre(i, due probably to the fact that of the 1 14 plots of the experiment 
54 received nitrogen. The remaining 60 plots served as controls with 
reierence to the effects of this element. Similarly, the plots which re- 
ceived the nitrogen in the third stage frequently served as controls for 
the plots of the other two stages of the groups. 


Tabir I. — 7'oial yield and percentage of grain from plots to U'hich chemicals v\ri applied 
at various stages of grouik 


SfT it'!- 


B. 


Llitfiiiual'i appliod. 


rfrcciitagc oi 
Kiaiu. 


Total yioW. viold. 

,Sia«f vStaRC Stajic Sta«c SUki' Stayc .Stag? Sta^t>- Stapp: 


NViiiiiii iiitTuu . . ... 
diloti.i . 

C;i]n!!m liiiutp 

y‘i!3:tO;ii;i;ri snlphatp 
■yiKi'a hydru.Nid. . . , 
iiitruic . . . 

yii-onijM fhluii.] . 
yta -inja liydruxitl 
nil raft- 

\V..Ur 

Conin.l 

dilori,] . 

|(i 

hl.iric ii.'id 




Lh 


Lbs. Lbs. 


lai iiiCMtc 


Water ’ 
ro!i(r..i. 


<y- 5 
31 c 
.ty 


5 


20. 0 


25 . G 


Ai s 
.ty f> 41- 0 
y I : 

4C.. i 4 ■ 

4.'- 4 

tj. S' 40. 3 
4i. 43- 




.4 

,50. S 
.\ 2 . 4 


42. ,5 


.2 41-4 

■ 4,5. s 
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Tabul' II. 'Peranihnit'of yellou'-bi^rrv in uhL'ntftom plot)' io :c7i;V/f chofiicnls :.,i i: uppi:, ; 
ai ih rce s i u ifc v o/' <; rn ^ 7/i 


Clifiiiieals a5)p1ifd. 


^odimii nitrate.. .... 

Potassium ohloriii. 

Calcium nitrate 

Ainnioiiiuiii sulphaie 

Sodium liydroxid 

Potassium nitrate .... 
Sulpliiirio acid .... 
Ainmoiiiuni chlorid. . 
Pota.xsiiim hydroxid,. 
.\iTiTnoniinii iiitiate. . 

Water 

Coulrol 

Soduini chlorid 

Calcium i lilorid 

Hydrochloric acid 

rota.>siuui sulphate. . 
Majmesiiuu nitrate, . 
Ma.cnesiuiii chlorid. , . 

Xitric acid 

Ainnioiiia 

Water 

Cnnt rol 


Stiiite I. ; Stiiftc 2. ; StaRO.p i SIukc i. Stiu;e 


to. 0 
j.t : 
! 3 - ? : 


25 .!! 

iO-B 


21.4 I 

:a s ^ 

- ■V 3 ! 

.V 1 

24.4 


Table III. — Wfiijht per hiishcl an'I 'Height pet 1,000 kernch of nheot fron: plo(^ .f'li 
cihmienis nac applied at three slagcr o/ grou th 


Chemicals apidicd. 


Wt'ight |H-i WcMglit i)ei i.ooo 
bushel. kernels. 


\\ h'lglit iH'i Weight pe! 

bushel. kriiiie 



Stage 

Stag.: 

Stage 

SliLtc Stage Stage Stage 

I. 2. .U X. 

Stage 

Stage 

L 

Stage 

Sta.gc M.ijt 


Lbs. 

/.bs. 

Lbs. 

(On. < 0 » 

(j>n. 


Lb,. 

Lb,. 

f.-e, 

1:.,. 

Sodium nitrate 

S 

f>D. 1 

(ro. 5 

26. S ' 28. 8 

.10. 0 

59 - ■ 

00. 7 

Oo. 7 ! 

-7 .8 

- .w 

Polassiuiii ( hlurid, . 

t»o. 1 

tiL.. ; 

ho. ^ 

29- 2 : 2y 7 

.51- 9 

f)0. S 

rii ; 

rs| • 

1 

-X -A 

Caiciiiin nitrate 

59 0 

59 - 8 

Cm. I 


50- 0 

Arv c 

<)0 7 

‘n ; 


-- -I 

Animontmn sulphate 

60. I 

60. ^ 

59 ' ^ 

J6. 0 : 2S. 1 

rj " 

60, \ 




■ K ■ 

Sodium hvdro.xid 

60. 8 

61. s 

C>o 8 

28 4 2S, 7 

2.8. 2 

(jo. 8 ■ 


Or. 2 

.►9, 

-9 .■ 

Potassium nitrate 

(to. s 

t;o. r 

ho. H 

.^S. h t 

*> 

6 n. 7 ' 

f> 0 . 7 


w ^ 


Sulphuric acid 

6t. I 

61. I 

65. ? 

2.8. (1 ‘ .'S, 0 


hi. 2 , 

Ol. 2 


’8 7 

'.A (• 

.\inmonuirn chlorid 

t)0. f) 

6t. r 

(M r 

t 





> 


Potassium hvdroxirl . ... 

61. s 

6t. y 

Ol. i 

J.S. .I I 2.-,. 1 



(M. 2 

f>l. 

2 fl I 

.’.8. ■.) 

Aminoiiium nitrate 

60. s. 

61 i 

9... <. 



<jo. ; 

') 0 , 7 

(H : 


) 

Water 


61. l 


‘S: r 



fM. 9 



*9. ■■ 

Control 


tu. ,r 









Sodium chlorid 

f)0. 


6i t 

2:1 27. I 


\>i. 

Ot. : 


, ^ j 

'.8 . , 

Cakiiim chiurtd 

(11. y 

Oi. y 

t)i. I 

28'. 9 29. ,5 

28.fi 

b\. u 

<13. 2 

5 


29 7 

Hydrochlrtrie and 

6i. I 

61, y 

6t. y 



fw > 

fit 9 


29' 

jy ! 

Potassium sulphate . 

hr. 0 

fit. J 

tM. V 

•• 9 - 5 i:- .( 

29 - .1 

(ir. -■ 


(•1.5 

.i 

29 ■■ -i- 

Magiiesiiim nitrtre 

tii. I 

6r. y 

61. y 

27. 7 .'•.V 0 


fjo 5 





Magnesium chlorid 

hi. ^ 

6t y 

(>Q. .s 

.'9. 4 29. .( ' 

29. 0 


fM. 2 

t,, ■ 

2V ‘ 


Xitric acid 

t) 3 . .S 

hi . 5 

61. li 



'o. ; 

fiO 8 

*rl. ') 

'U '» 

.'8 7 .••• 

Ammonia 


Cm. 1 

Ol. y 

... > 31 . 

iO ] 


(10 -S 



‘ 9 . .r 

Waitr 


ha. K 





fll. 7 



28. 7 

Coiiln.I 


Or. , 


, s =• 



(11. 
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TabMC IV. Comlation hHween prolan content and -ceight per bushel and vceiahl bet 
irOiH) kcniels of wheat ^ ^ 



Place of growth 

Variety, 

Yi-ar. 

Protein 

content. 

; Weight 
^ per 1,000 
kernels. 

Weight 

per 

bushel. 





Per cmt. 

Gm. 

Pounds. 

^ It;] 




2 2, 2 

2J-3 

51.3 



i do 

iyo8 

1908 


30. 5 

2».4 

.31-3 
58. i 




M- - 

28.8 

58.2 




do 

. . . . 1.907 

9- 1 

.39 I ■ 

hi. 5 

i)o 

Do 

Ninth Dakoit 
Do 


— do 

■ • . . 1907 

. . . . 1908 

1908 

... 1907 

9 9 

U- 7 
1.3-9 

41.4 i 
36. .3 : 
44. 8 
37-9 i 

62. 0 
59-4 
6 j. 2 



Do 


. do 

. jqo 7 

1908 

16.6 

39 1 
24 - 9 1 

6 .V 7 

57.8 





1908 

1 6 , 5 

49 . 8 ! 

60 . 2 


Vahu; V.-Perteuiage of protein and phosphoric acid in qrain from plots to 
chemicals were applied at three .•stages of growth 


which 


C!ii ffliviil" ;i|tj)!ii‘d 


'■(idiiirii iiilrau'. . . 

ohlorid. . . , . 

'ciliiiiiii nil rate 

^anuotiimii sulplutt'. . 

'ridiuin liyilroxid 

iiiiraU’ 

'ulpliur ii' iU'id 

AmTiKiiiiiiin chlorid, . . . 
['(ilas.-nn:i liydroxid . . 
\miiiotiium nit rati- . . 

Water 

Ci'iitrol 

■'idisiin cl]] 01' id 

ailaiijii ciiiurid 

Hydrortiloi ic arid. 

K'tassiiiui Miipliaio . . . 
■'la 'i!i';-i]itn uitr'i''. . 
'■laoiediim ch III rid , . . 

Nilricackl 

Ariarniii.'. _ 

Wciu-j ... 

Oiii'nj] 


Protein 

(■\X5.7). 


; Ph()S|.)h<jric acid 
I (Pd).-,}. 


Pioit-in 

<NX5.7> 


Phosphoric acici 
(PrO,). 


' Stasje vStajrc Stajie' ! 


ij. 6 . 

14. i j 

12. ^ 


.4c Siasc S] 


12 -t i.t. 0 i. 


15-4 
I .*;- 9 
1 1 - ."I 
12. t. 


dace Stage' Stage Stage Stage Stage Stage 


14. 4 
i.V 4 


14. 8 
13. 3 
M 3 


J3' 3 
16, Q 


14-4 
16. 6 


16 

I. 14 


1.03 
t. 15 


13 
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Table Vl.—Percentage of protein and phosphoric acid and straw from phis to which 
chemicals were applied at three stages of growth 


Chemicftl'^ iipplietl. 


Protein 

(NX6.?S). 


Phosphoric acid 
(PiOs). 


Protein 

(NX6.2S). 


Stage Stage! Stage : Stage! Stage! Stage Stage Stage Stage, Stage 


Water. .. 
Cont rol , 


Phosphoric aeiji 
(PsOs). 


Stage Stage 


Sodium nitrate 

... 3.27 

.3.45 

2.84 ! 

0. 18 

0. 17 

0. 19 

3.98 

4. 06 


Potassium chlorid 

■ 3 . 51 

2. 84 

2.49 ; 

■ 23 

‘ 34 

. 19 

3.4s 

3. 26 

3-04 

Calcium nitrate. . . 

2.91 

3 - 78 

3-09 . 

■ IS 

. 20 

• 25 

3.99 

4.41 

3 ‘ 3 * 

AmmouiuTn sulphate . . 

3.!;8 

.1.91 

3 - 26 ; 




.3. 12 

3 - 59 

3.73 

Sodium hydros id 

. ■ 3 - 54 

3.92 

3 . 3 < ; 

.29 

. 26 

• 27 

.3 12 

2, 77 

2. 77 

Potassium nitrate, 

. .' 3.06 

4. 20 

. 3 - .SI . 

. ao 

. at 

. at 

3 90 

4. 07 

3 - 05 

Sulphuric acid 

., 2.72 

3.06 

3.31 . 

• 23 

. 26 

. 32 

3. 34 

2,64 

3 - 05 

.Ammoninin chlor.d 

■ . 3. 39 

3 - 61 

3 . 93 

. 20 

, 20 

. 23 

3. 60 

3 . 59 

3. 26 

Potassium hydroxitl .... 


3 . SI 

2. 66 

■ 23 

. 22 

. 23 

2. 97 

3. 25 

-3 25 

Ammonium nitrate ..... 

. , 2. *12 

3 . 65 

3 99 

■ 17 

- 19 

■ 10 

. 3 - . 5.3 

4.3 

3 33 

Water 


2. so 



■ ^9 



2, 51 


Control 


2.71 



. ar 



2.6^ 


Sodium chlorid 

. ., 2.42 

2. 62 : 

2.68 

. 21 . 

. 20 ; 

. 31 

2.68 

3.85 

2.86 ' 

Calciiun chlorid 

■ i 3 . 49 

2. or 

3. 4S * 

■ 19 

. 21 ' 

. ai ' 

3 - 04 

2. 76 

3.63 : 

Hydrochloric acid 

, . : 2. 89 

2. 49 : 

2 - 73 : 

. :i ■ 

, 21 ^ 

15 

2. 97 

J.86 

3. 04 

Potassium sulphate 

2.63 

2. S3 ! 

2,49 : 

- :o : 

' 35 I 

■ 26 

2. 63 

2. 64 

2. 86 

Magnesium nitrate 

3.83 

3..ri 

2, Si , 

, 16 

■ ^7 ; 

.18 : 

3- 12 

3. 45 

2.84 : 

Magnesium chlorid. 

2.48 1 

2.4; : 

2. 55 . 

■ 21 


■ 20 ^ 

2,6s 

3- 03 

3-32 ' 

Nitric acid 

3.03 

4. 55 ' 

3.36 : 

• I? 

. 20 ; 

» 21 : 

3. 60 

3.47 

3- 35 

Ammonia 


3. 99 . 

3-0,3 


. ao 

2a 





Table VII . — Lack of correlation befscen nitrogen and phosphoric acid content of wheal 
gro-d>7i in Arlington on to which various chemicals itere applied 


Phos- 

Cho„.ia..apriW, ; Chenucal. 


PllOR- 

phorif 


Sodiun; nitrate 

Potassiion nitrate. . 
Ainmoniiim rblorid 
Aramoniuin nitrate 
Dc.. 


I Per (cnl. 
iG. 4 

17- I 

iG 4 


Mague.siuiii sulphate 
Potassium ehlorid . . 

Do ^ 

CalduiKchlorid. . . 
Potassium sulphate 


Per cent. Prr rffit. 


Table VIII.'- -Percenfa^^ d/ ash and silica in straw from plots to which chcmicaii were 
applied at three siagts of growth 


t hemicals applied. 


Silica. 


Sodiiun nitrate 

Potassium chlorid .... 

Caldinu nitrate 

AjHinonium sulphate 

vSodium hydrojrid 

Potassimn nitrate 

Sulohiiric acid 

Ammoiiiiiin chlorid. .. 
I'ota.ssiujn hydroxid . . , 
Aramoniuni nitrate 

Wilet 

c.oiitrol , , 

Sodiun cU!(»rirJ 

Calcium dilorid 

Hydrochloric acid 

Potasbiiiiii sulphate. . . 
Magnesium nitrate . , . , 
-Magiic-^iuin chlorid , . , . 

Nitric acid 

Amrnonia 

Water 

Control 


SUgC; Stage; Stage Stage Stage Stage Stage Stage, Stage Stage Stage St.'igt' 


u. 3 
10.0 
n. 8 ; 


.V 5 5.6 8, o 

^ 9 g.6 10. j i 

A I 0 .s. I 

9. q 10. 6 10. 6 ' 


7. 6 


12 S 
II. 9 

1 • ^ 

■ 12, 2 
. 10. 8 , 
13. 0 ! 


9- 2 30. 4 J2. 


0 ^ 13-7 ^ 

2 j 13.9 ' 
,3 ! 12.H . 
9 ; 12 . s 
O ' 1.3- 2 
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results of experimental work 
total yield and percentage op grain 

The total yield represents the weights of the crops obtained immedi- 
ately after they w^ere harvested. The crops were harvested when fully 
ripe and after a continued dry period. The percentages of grain were 
determined in the samples, ranging from i K pounds to 2 pounds in weight, 
brought to Washington. 

As seen from Table T, the plots which had received nitrogen in any form 
ill the first stage gave distinctly higher yields, both as compared with the 
plots which had received no nitrogen and as compared with those which 
had received it in the other two stages. Tlie application of the first 
stage was made later in the season than had been planned, and subse- 
quent experiments have shown that the cfTectiveiiess of nitrogen with 
respect to increased yields diminishes as the season advances toward the 
coinjiletion of the vegetative stage. “ On the other hand, as a result of 
the lack of uniformity in transition frotn stage to stage, at the time of 
the second-stage application part of the crops on each plot were still in 
the first stage. This probably accounts for the fact that the plots which 
had received their nitrogen in the second stage as a rule gave higher 
results than tliose which received it in the third stage. 

The percentages of grain in the crops ('fable I) were somewhat lower 
on the plots which had received nitrogen in the first stage than on the 
others. However, the lower range in the percentages of grain would 
not materially alter the grain relationship of tlie crops. The figures rep- 
resenting the total yields, therefore, arc expressive of the relative yields 
of grain as well. 

percentage of YKtEOW-nERRY 

'riic result of the lack of original uniformity in the plots, especially 
in those of series B, is most evident in the yellow-berrv figures. Never- 
theless, the fundamental principle tliat the application of nitrogen at 
the second stage is most effective in preventing yellow-berry Avas borne 
out very consistently. 'Phe percentage of yellow-berry is the lowest on 
the plots which received their nitrogen at the second stage. A marked 
decrease in yellow-bcrrv is also shown b\' the crops which received their 
nitrogen in the first stage, 'fhis probably is due to the fact that the 
crops did not r'^spond full}' in yield because of a late application, and 
pnrt of the nitrogen, applied at this stage and not utilized, remained in 
the soil during the second stage. 

In some cases a somewhat decreased percentage of yellow-berry is 
shown by the crojis which received their nitrogen in the third stage. 
Ihis i)robably is due to the lack of uniformity in transition from one 
stage to another. At the time when most of the heads were in the milk 
stage, some of them had not yet reached this stage. 

^0 conclusion can be drawm as to the effects of the direct and residual 
Physiological acids and alkalies and their neutral salts, owing to the 
Scleral lack of uniformity in the ])lots, which resulted in a too wide 
Jange of normal variation as indicated by control plots in both series, 
especially in scries B, 'faking into consideration the fact that the 

CF ,NI'lR.\TK,<i AT DIFFRRRNT STAC.KS OF GROWTH ON THE 

• ani» oi:\(,itv of ! tt Joilv. A'O; f. Soc. Acrciti , V I J. no, 4. p. iiS-U':, lo.-; 
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effect of nitrogen in preventing yellow-berry was shown clearly in spite 
of all the disturbing factors, one would be justified in assuming that Uie 
effect of these chemical groups was inconsiderable, if any. This woui^ 
seem to settle the practical question as to the possibility of preventing 
the characteristic coloration of the grain associated with yellow-berry 
by means other than nitrogen. However, the theoretical question as to 
the nature of the coloration of flinty grain and of that affected with 
yellow-berry remains unsettled. It is still possible that the coloration 
is an indicator reaction in response to physiological alkalinity and acidity. 
All the ammonium salts probably underwent nitrification before they 
were assimilated by the plants. Their effect, therefore, would be the 
same as that of nitrates. It is possible also that the brown color of the 
flinty kernels is caused by the action of the alkaline amino groups wliidi 
might increase with the general increase in the nitrogen content on the 
hypothetical natural indicator present in the hull. 

WEIGHT PER BUSHEE A\D WEIGHT PER 1,000 KERNELS 


No correlation can be observed between the different treatments, 
which resulted in different nitrogen contents, and the weight per bushel 
and the weight per i,ooo kernels (Table III). Taking the plots in groups 
of three for each of the nitrogen carriers, it would seem that those which 
had received their nitrogen in the first stage gave a somewhat lower 
weight per i,ooo kernels than those which had received it in the second 
and the third stages. The first stage, however, is not the one which gave 
the highest protein contents. These results, as well as those obtained in 
Kentucky,® fail to disclose any direct relation between the protein 
content and the weight per bushel and, especially, the weight per i,ooo 
'kernels. Cases are on record, how^ever, in which such a correlation has 
been reported. Table IV, compiled from data reported in Eulletiii 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture; 
will serve as an illustration. This table shows a reverse correlation 
between the nitrogen content and the weight per i ,000 kernels and weight 
per bushel for Kansas and vSouth Dakota, but no correlation for Cali- 
fornia, as was the case in the experiments here reported. 

What is the explanation of these seemingly contradictory results': 
Within the limits of the bureau's experiments, it has been established 
that the presence of nitrogen at the time of heading is conducive to a 
high nitrogen content. The conditions of these experiments would 
suggest the distinction between a physical and physiological abundance 
of available nitrogen in the soil. The term “physiological abundance ’ 
is used to signify a condition in which the crop, being depressed in its 
development, is kept from drawing upon the store of available nitrogen 
in the soil to the full normal extent. Any environmental conditions 
which depress the normal development of the crop cause a physiological 
abundance of available nitrogen. Under such circntnstances, the factors 
which are responsible for the abundance of available nitrogen arc re- 
sponsible also for the subnormal development of the grain. Hence, the 
coincidence of a high protein content aird a low weight per 1,000 kernels 
and a low weight per bushel. In these experiments, the abundance of 
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available nitrogen at the time of heading was distinctly physical, which 
niav be the reason why no such correlation was found. It would seem, 
therefore, that there is no direct correlation between the protein content 
and the weight per 1,000 kernels and the weight per bushel of wheat. 

PROTEIN CONTENT ^ 

'fhe results reported in Table V show that the application of nitrogen 
at the second stage gave the highest nitrogen contents. Altliough series 
A proved to be somewhat irregular, of the nine nitrogen carriers used 
six were consistent with the general tendency. Series B was wholly 
consistent. The irregularities, as well as the fact that increased nitrogen 
contents ncre obtained from the first and third application, can be 
explained in the same way as the irregularities with reference to yellow- 
berry. The increased nitrogen content, which resulted from the first 
■>tage application, was due to the fact that not all the nitrogen was used 
tip during the first stage. The increased nitrogen content resulting from 
ihe third stage application can be explained by the lack of uniformity in 
transition from one stage to another, already discussed. The same 
causes are responsible for the fact that the increases in nitrogen obtained 
from second stage applications are not as sharp as they were in the 
bureau’s previous experiment.'^ \Vhile the first application showed an 
increase in nitrogen, due to the fact that not all the applied nitrogen had 
been utilized during the first stage, the nitrogen content from the plots 
\vliich received their nitrogen at the second stage did not reach its proper 
height, for the reason that part of the nitrogen of diis application was 
utilized in making vegetative growtJi as was shown by the increased 
vields from these plots. 

The nitrogen content of the straw (Table VI) shows the same tenden- 
cies as that of the grain. 

PHOSPHORIC-ACID CONTENT 

Mcaddeii'^ found that the application of sodium nitrate to wheat 
plots caused a depres.sion in the phosphoric-acid content of the grain, 
ill the bureau's previous etiperiment/^ where sodium nitrate had been 
applied on a number of plots at the three stages of growth, no correla- 
lionbeUveen the application of nitrogen and tlie phosphoric-acid content 
''Vas disclosed. Ju the present experiment, however, a correlation is 
observed between the application of nitrogen and the phosphoric-acid 
omteiit, both in the grain and in the straw. As seen from Table V, the 
pnosplun ic-acid content in the grain from the plots which received their 
tiitrogen in the first and second stages is consistently lower than that in 
guiiii iix)in the plots which received it at the third stage and the 
controls which, in this case, may include all the plots whicli received 
. ‘'•bemicals other than nitrogen carriers. The only exceptions are the 

ts* (i “protein” represents values obtained by multiplying the nitrogen con- 

SiliiT regular way, by certain factors. These factors vary with the substance analyzed, 

in Vv 5'7 the grain and 6.’!; for the straw. It has been the general practice 

'felled hieratiire to toepress the nitrogen vaUic? in terms of i>rolcin. This practice has been estab- 

■rr ..'id III** nuin bulk of the nitrogen in mature plant substanc-e is protein in charac- 

accepted f(X)d value associated with proteins, 

USOV, j., and CeClBhc, J. A. op. cit. 
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ammonium-nitrate plots in series A and the ammonia plots in both 
series. There would seem to be a tendency toward a greater depression 
in the plots of the first application. This tendency shows itself more 
clearly in series C. 

On the other hand, results obtained on the Arlington Farm, in an ex- 
periment carried out on lines similar to these, again failed to disclose anv 
correlation betw^een the application of nitrogen and the phosphoric-acid 
content (Table YII) . 

It would seem, therefore, that tlrere are conditions under which tli^ 
application of nitrogen causes a depression in the pliosphoric*acid content 
of the crop and that under other conditions the application of this eleiKcnt 
has no effect on the phosphoric acid content. What factors are involved 
in these seemingly contradictory tendencies? 

Of the four cases cited here it happens that the two (Colorado and 
Nebraska), which show a correlation between the application of nitrogen 
and the phosphoric-acid content, deal with hard winter wheats and the 
other two (Kentucky and Arlington Farm), which show no such correla- 
tion, deal with soft winter wheats. This would suggest the possibiliiv 
that ttiese two groups react differently toward an abundance of available 
nitrogen. The underlying principle then would be, in the case of the 
hard winter wheats, some interchange between phosphorus and nitrogen, 
based on the similarity of their functions. The depressed phosphoric-acid 
content would be directly correlated with tlie high protein content. 
This assumption, however, does not seem to be borne out bv the results 
in Table V, In those cases where the third application of nitrogen 
resulted in a high protein content, especially in series A, no depression in 
the phosphoric-acid content can be observed. 

Another possible factor accounting for the different effects of ajjplied 
nitrogen on the phosphoric-acid content is the supply of available phos- 
phoric acid in the soil. It may be assumed, then, that when the suppiv 
of available phosphorus is limited the stimulation of growth, caused bv 
the application of nitrogen, creates a physiological scarcity of this element 
This assumption would seem to be liorne out, in a general way, by the 
results here obtained. The application of nitrogen at the first l\vo 
stages which resulted in increased yields also caused a depression in liie 
phosphoric-acid content. There is also un apparent tendency toward u 
greater depression resulting from the first application, which produced 
the highest yields. This assumption, however, would not seem to lie 
borne out by Headden’s results. In his experiments the application oi 
sodium nitrate did not cause an appreciable increase in yield, if any. 
Nevertheless, it produced consistent depressions in tlie phosphoric-acid 
content. 

It is clear that under certain conditions the presence of nitrogen iuici- 
feres with the assimilation of phosphoric acid by the plant. It is iiol 
unlikely that this interference is indirect. Under certain conditions tiit 
nitrogen may be insbumental, through its action on the soil flora, iu 
trai^forming tlie available phosphoric acid into less available forms. 

ine phosphoric acid in the straw follows the same leudcncv as llial ia 
the grain (Table VI). 

The ash and potash contents of the gi ain were also determined, but as 
the results failed to disclose any consistent tendencies tliey are not given 
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ASH AND SILICA CONTENT IN THE STRAW 

As seen from Table VIII, the application of nitrogen at the first and 
second stages caused a distinct depression in the ash and silica content 
of the straw. 

A depression in the silica content of the straw, caused by the appli- 
cation of sodium nitrate, was also observed by Headden.^'^ In his case 
the depression was slight. In the bureau’s experiments the difference 
between the first two stages and the third stage, for each nitrogen 
carrier, was always more than i jier cent. The third stage plots, not 
being affected by the application of nitrogen with reference to the silica 
content of the straw, may be considered as controls. The sharper 
(lirlereiices are due probably to the exceptionally high silica content of 
the stra^v in this experiment. Ammonia is the exception. It did not 
depress the silica content in cither series. Attention is called to the fact 
that the same chemical also failed to produce a depression in the phos- 
phoric-acid content of the grain. The relationship between the phos- 
phoric-acid depression and the depression of silica in the straw is further 
accentuated by the fact that ammonium nitrate, which failed to depress 
the phosphoric acid in the grain from the second stage plot in series A, 
also failed to depress the silica content of the straw from the same plot. 
\o explanation of the theoretical principles involved in depression of 
-ilica can be offered at present. 

As to the bearing of this depressed silica content in the straw on 
lodging, frequently caused by the application of nitrogen, it is hard to 
draw conclusions from the ])resent experiment. No lodging \vas observed 
on any of the experimental It is possible that as the silica content 

of the straw in this experiment \vas exceptionally high, even the depressed 
silica content was sufficient to sustain the strengtli of the stalk. It is 
probable also that the depressed silica content is only one of the factors 
which cause lodging, or it may be no factor but only ''coincident with the 
real factors resulting from the application of nitrogen, which, under 
ceiiain conditions, cause lodging of the crop. 


SUMMARY 

p) 'fhe application of nitrogen in any of the inorganic forms used 
t the early stages of gro’.vth was instrumental in producins: the hiehest 
lelds of wheat. 

(a) The application of nitrogen in any of the inorganic forms used at 
lie time of heading was instrumental in producing the best quality of 
i'ain with reference to “yellow-berry” and the protein content. It also 
wduced a high protein content in the straw. 

' 3 ) No relation between the nitrogen content and the weight per 1,000 
j^ernels and w'eight per bushel of wheat was disclosed in this experiment. 
^ '6 apparent disagreement between these results and the results of other 
which establish a relation between these two factors, is 
•^plained by the distinction between a physical abundance and a phys- 
abundance of nitrogen created bv the failure of the crop to 

^^velop normally. 

i 4 ) No differences could be observed in the effect of the different 
inorganic nitrogen. 

p. OP. ciT. 
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( 5 ) No effect was produced by the chemicals, other than the nitrocrc 
carriers, on the yield of the crop or on the quality of the grain. ” 

(6) The application of nitrogen at the first two stages "caused a dp 
pression of the phosphoric-acid content in the grain, as well as in th 
straw. In the light of these results, this depression could not becofi 
sidered either as a yield relation nor as a reciprocal relation of the 
elements in the plant tissues, based on similarity of function. 

(?) The application of nitrogen, at the first two stages of growtli 
caused a marked depression of the ash and silica content in the strair 



POISONOUS PROPERTIES OF BIKUKUEEA CUCULLA- 

ria (dutchman'S-breeches) and b. canadensis 

(SQUIRREL-CORN) ‘ 

Bv 0. F- Black, Chemical Biologist, W. W. Eggleston, Assistant Botanist, and J. W. 
Kelly, Chemical Laboraiorian, Office of Drug, Poisonous^ and Oil F^lant Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, and H. C. 
Turner, Assistant Animal Husbandman, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Since the time of the early settlements in the mountains of Virginia 
frequent fatal cases of poisoning have occurred among cattle grazing in 
the mountain pastures in early spring. It has long been believed tliat 
certain early spring plants popularly known as “ staggerweeds ” have 
been the cause of these fatalities, since these plants are among the first 
to appear in the pastures and are often eaten by cattle when other forage 
is not abundant. Suspicion has chiefly centered upon the plants com- 
moiily called larkspur {Delphinium tricorne Michx.), dutch man ’s-breeches 
{BiknkuUa cucullaria (L.) Millsp.), sqiiirrel-com (B. canadensis (Goldie) 
Millsp.), and wild bleeding heart (B, eximia (Ker) Millsp.). In the 
literature relating to poisonous plants the toxic character of D. tricorne 
has long been recognized, but the American species of Bikukulla appear 
to have received comparatively little attention from chemists and prac* 
tically none from toxicologists. 

The probable poisonous character of species of Bikukulla was first 
brought to the attention of the Department of Agriculture in June, 1920, 
by Prof. H. S. Stahl, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He sub- 
nitted specimens of “little staggerweed,” later identified as Bikukulla 
'ncullaria, with the statement that this plant was believed to be respon- 
iible for the recent death of a number of cattle in the mountain pastures 
}f Bland County, Va. An extract of the plant prepared in the laboratory 
os found to be highly toxic, and in order to secure material for further 
study a representative of the department visited the locality where the 
cases of poisoning had occurred. At the request of Dr. A. W. Drinkard, 
jr., Director of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, arrange- 
ments were made to conduct some cooperative experiments with a view 
to determine by feeding tests the effect upon cattle of the plant material 
collected for chemical examination. 

As a result of these investigations BikukuHa cu-cullaria has been shown 
to contain a poisonous alkaloid heretofore unrecognized, and the toxicity 
this plant for cattle has been demonstrated. Poisonous alkaloids 
nave also been found in 5 . canadensis, but this species is much less toxic 
than B. cucullaria and apparently is not likely to cause any damage to 
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SYSTEMATIC POSITION OF “LITTLE STAGGERWEEDS“ 
BIKUKUIJ.A 

Perennial and smootli herbs with basal temately compound, dissected 
delicate leaves; watery juice; horizontal rootstocks and scapose, race> 
mose, nodding inflorescence. Flowers flattened, either deciduous or 
withering persistent. Pedicels 2'bracted, Sepals 2, scalelike. Petals 
4, the two outer spurred at base, loosely united; the two inner pair 
narrower, and their callous-crested tips united over the stigmas. Sta- 
mens (), in two groups opposite the outer petals, hypogynous; their fila- 
ments often united; middle anthers of each set 2 -celled, the lateral ones 
i-celled. Pod 10 to 20 seeds, seeds crested. 

A genus of about 13 species, ranging across North America to Fasterc 
Asia. Six species are known on the Pacific slope of America and 3 on 
the Atlantic watershed. 

The bleeding heart {Bikukulla spedahilis (L.) Coville) of the garden^ 
is an Asiatic species. 


KEY TO ATLANTIC SPECIEvS 

Racemes simple; rcwtstocks tuber-bearing. 

Rootstocks long, mih scattered comlike, yellow tubers; flowers cordate- 

rounded; inner petals conspicuouslv crested i b ainad^lr's 

Rwtstocks much shortened; tubers gathered in a scab, granulated bulb while' 
becoming pink and dark red; flowers sagitbfle; spurs spreadin'^ elone-ited' 

inner petals minutely crested * jj 

Racemes compound; rootstocks scaly, not tuber-bearing b fxiwvi 

I. Bikukulla canadensis (Goldie) Idillsp. Squirrel-com, Turkev- 
corm furkey-pea. Little blue stagger. Trembling stagger. 
weed. Coheweed. Wild hyacinth. 

Foliage bright green; scapes erect 6 to 12 inches high, overtoppinp 
the leaves; flowers greenish white, tinged with pink. On vegetable 
mold m woods. Apnl snd May, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Minnesota, 
Missoun, and south along the mountains to North Carolina and Tennessee, 
In Virginia it occurs abundantly on northern slopes in the Alleghany 
Mountains and often m the Blue Ridge. ^ ^ ' 

altitude on White Top Mountain, although it 
^ neighborhood of 3,000 feet. Gorge of the 

Potomac above Washington, Rare. ^ 

blue “‘“"P- Dutehman's-breeches, little 

e® Staggerweed, Colicweed. Soldier's- 

FoIiStm a boy-and-girls. Butterfly banners, etc. 

bv the feaws £ overtopped 

On ‘‘P®- April and Mav. 

carndZ^^ ^M “■ in Virginia with Bikukulla 

oh Zn tte folrT "“r better drained 

and Missn^ Nova Scotia, Ontario, Minne^ta, Nebraska, 
on tL ’north^m mountains to Alabama. Comnw 

Blue Ridge beinv JZ °t Alleghany Mountains and often in the 
on White^ Ton abund^t around 3,000 feet altitude and rising 

abo'e Wasftor Gorge of the Pototnac 

weed.^*Skt£corm'*^ bleeding heart. Stagger- 
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Leaves dark green; scapes i to 2 feet high; longer than the leaves; 
flowers ^eep pink. Mountain rocks and river gorges, southern Appalach- 
ian Mountains from Wills Mountain, Allegany County, Md., south to 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

CHEMICAL EXAMINATION 

As might be expected in a group so nearly related to the poppy family, 
species of Bikukulla have been found to contain alkaloids. Wenzell (7) * 
in a study of Bikukulla canadensis {Corydalis jormosa) reports the 
presence of an alkaloid which he assumed, on very insufficient evidence, 
to be corydaline. Fischer and Soell (j) made an examination of B. 

; cucullaria {Dicentra cucullaria) and were able to identify protopine and 
ilso to isolate minute quantities of two other alkaloids in crystalline 
brm, which they characterized only by their melting points and certain 
)ther physical properties. Battandier (2) discovered protopine in B. 
■ormosa (DC.) Howell {D. jormosa). Heyl (5) made a more thorough 
itudy of the same plant and observed that protopine was the chief 
ilkaloid, besides isolating two others which he differentiated by their 
:)hvsical properties. 

Gadamer (4) found protopine in B. spectabilis {D. speciahilis) j with a 
Geld of I per cent, and surmised the presence of other alkaloids. Asahina 
(7) obtained a crystalline alkaloid from B. pusilla (Sieb. & Zucc.) Coville 
[D, ptisilla), which he named dicentrine, and also isolated protopine 
from the plant. He made a very complete chemical study of dicentrine 
and concluded that it was identical with one of the unnamed alkaloids 
found by Heyl in B. jormosa having a melting point of 1 69° C. Dicentrine 
was studied from a pharmacological standpoint by Iwakawa (6), who 
found that it produced narcosis when administered to small animals 
in moderate doses, whereas larger quantities caused convulsions, weaken- 
ing of the heart, and rCvSpiratory paralysis. 

A search of the literature has failed to reveal any publication on the 
constituents of Bikukulla eximia. 

Table I brings out the more essential facts in the preceding summary. 

Tablr I. — Comparativ* chitnical analyses of species of Bikukulla made by various 
investigators 


BiKUKUttA cucmnARiA, FisdicT and SoelL 


ikaloids 

kiting point 

olubility 

brm 

blor tests: 

Concentrated 

Hrdmann’s . . 

I^rocde's. . . . 
Concentrated 
HNO. 


Protopine. i 

206° C i 231° C, 

Soluble in alcohol. .1 Insoluble in alcohol. 
Soluble in ether. . . .! Soluble in CHClj. 
Cr\’st. pr j Needles, rosettes. . . 


ais'’ c. 

•Soluble in alcohol. 
Fine granular. 


Red to Brown. 

Red to violet. 
Red to violet. 
Red to yellow. 


* Reference is made by number (italic) to "Literature cited," p. ‘jS, 

20517 ^ 2 : 1_2 
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Tablb I. — Comparative chemical analyses of species of Bikukulla made by various ii 
vestigators — Continued. 


BiKUKUi^tcA Formosa, G. Heyl. 


Alkaloids Protopine 

Melting point ; 20i®to 202® C. . 

Solubility 

Form Needles 

Color tests: 

Concentrated ; Yellow 

Krdmann’s — Yellow to green 

Froede's Violet 

Concentrated ^ Colorless 

HNO. 


t 

168.5" C ’ 142.5" C. 

[Soluble in H Br. 1 Soluble in H Bi 
{ salt. \ salt. 

[insoluble in alcohol,; Soluble in alcohol , 
Yellow needles ; White needles. 

Colorless to red vio- i Colorless, 

let. 

Blue Weak green. 

Deep blue 1 Blue green. 

Colorless to brown. Brown. 


BiKtJKPUA PUSILLA, Y. Asahina. 


Alkaloids 

Melting point 

Solubility 

Form 

Color tests; 

Concentrated H2SO,, 

Erdmann’s 

Froede’s 

Concentrated HNO . 


! Protopine 

I 207" C 

Soluble in alcohol 
Soluble in ether. . 

Prisms 


Dicen trine. 

168-0" c. 

[Soluble in hot al- 
< cohol. 

(Soluble in CHClj, 
Prisms. 


Yellow to blue . . , 
Yellow to violet . . 

Violet to blue 

Colorless to brown 


Colorless to violet. 
Blue. 

Deep blue. 
Colorless to br:uvu. 


It will be seen from Table I that protopine seems to be the alkaloid 
most common to the members of the genus, and if Asahina’s (/) sujb 
position is correct diccntnne is common to Bikukulla formosa and 
B. pusilla and possibly may be cuatained in others of the group. It 
seems not improbable that the protopine of Heyl (5) and Gadainer(4), 
melting at 201"^ C., may be a different body from that of Fischer (j) and 
Asaiiiaa(r), melting at 207° C. Some of the work summarised above 
is very incomplete, with conclusions often based on color reactions, 
which ^ are notoriously deceptive. The physiological action of these 
alkaloids had not been studied, vv ith the exception of protopine, whidi 
has long been known as one of the opium group, and dicentrine in 
Iwakawa’s(( 5 ) report. Neither of these two alkaloids would seem to 
possess sufficiently toxic qualities to account for the symptoms of pois- 
oning in animals fed with B. cucullaria (PI. i, A) and B camdentii 

Tffie material on whicli the following chemical work was done wa? 
gathered at Round Bottom, Va., in April, 1921, just previous to tli< 
flowering stage. The tops and roots of Bikukulla cucullaria, and onh 
t:amdensis were used in the experiments. The topsd 
cucullaria were dried and in good condition, but the roots of 
pom plants were contaminated with soil which was removed bv sievin? 

running water. They were then dried, first in the air 
and then m an oven at 100° C.. and ground fine in a mill. 
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The object of the study here reported was to determine what constitu- 
ents of the plants were responsible for their toxic effect, and as it was 
known that both contained alkaloids it was obviously necessary to isolate 
and test the toxicity of these compounds. As a preliminary experiment 
a few grams of the ground roots of the two plants were allowed to macerate 
in Prolius' solution for 48 hours. The solution was then decanted and 
naporated spontaneously until nearly dry, and the residue was extracted 
ritli dilute hydrochloric acid. Both these solutions gave a heavy precipi- 
ate when tests w^e made with Mayer's reagent, showing the presence of 
ilkaloids. The acid solutions were then made strongly ammoniacal, 
which threw down some of the dissolved material as a white flocculent 
precipitate, and were shaken out exhaustively with ether. After the 
ether evaporated, the residue was again taken up with very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. One-half cc. of each of these two solutions, which repre- 
sented the raw alkaloids of Bikukulla cucullaria and B. canadensis, was 
injected subcutaneously into two white mice. The animal receiving the 
dose of B. canadensis gave some slight evidence of narcosis but suffered 
no other ill effects. The mouse injected with the B. cucullaria extract 
also behaved in a sleepy manner for some time and died unobserved 
inside of two hours. Another mouse was then given a similar injection 
of the same B. cucullaria extract, and his reactions were carefully fol- 
lowed, Tlie animal showed no striking symptoms in the course of an 
hour, then suddenly grew restless for a few minutes, was seized wdth 
acute convulsions, and died almost immediately. These results seemed 
to indicate that the roots of S. cucullaria were poisonous, whereas those 
of B. canadensis were harmless, but upon further investigation this 
conclusion was modified. 

An approximate assay of the total alkaloids in the material which was 
available, namely, the tops and roots of Bikukulla cucullaria and the 
roots of B. canadensis was undertaken as follows : Of each of these three 
samples 5 gra., dried and finely ground, were macerated for 48 hours in 
50 cc. of Prolius' solution, the solution was decanted off and the residue 
washed with a little alcohol and added to the solution, which was then 
extracted with 50 cc. of 5 per cent HjSO^ in three portions. The acid 
extract was made alkaline with ammonia and shaken out exhaustively 
with ether. The ether solution was distilled to small bulk, transferred 
to a tared beaker, and allowed to evaporate spontaneously, whereupon it 
was completely dried in a desiccator and weighed. Table II shows the 
^f^sltlts of the three determinations. 

\ 

ABLE 11 . — Assay of total alkaloids found in Bikukulla cucullaria and S. canadensis 



Weight 

i 



Plant. 

i 

of 

plant. 

Alkaloid. 

' character of residue. 




Per i 


'd'adu; 1 

(hll . 

■ Crn . 

ami. ; 


Tops 

5 1 

\ 0. 062 

1. 24 j 

Amorphous. 

Roots 

5 ' 

; . 080 

I. 60 j 

1 

.\morphoits,wtthsomeneedles. 

Roots 

5 ; 

• T57 

3 .Mj 

Amorphous, with rosettes. 
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With known weights of the raw alkaloids from definite quantities of 
the three samples, the way was now open for comparative tests of their 
toxicity. To this end all three total alkaloidal residues were dissolved 
in exactly 5 cc, of very dilute acetic acid, and 0.5 cc. of each was injected 
subcutaneously into three mice. The result was the same in each instance 
the animal died almost instantly in violent convulsions. The dosage 
was as follows : 


5. cuculhria: 

Tops 0.5 gm. plant— 0.0062 gra, alkaloid. 

Roots 0-5 plants .0080 gm. alkaUd! 

B. canadensis: 

Roots 0.5 gm. plants .0157 gm. alkaloid. 


By testing these solutions at gradually increasing dilutions it was 
possible to determine within narrow limits the minimal fatal dose of the 
three with respect to mice of about 2ogm. weight, as shown in Table III, 

Table HI . — Minimal fatal dose of Bikukulla cuculhria andR. can-ade 7 i.sis for mice o{ 
20 -gm. weight 


1 

! 



Total dose 


Weight 1 


per kiln- 

Plant. 

of ' 

Alkaloid, 



plant. 

; 1 

body 




'vcight. 

B. cucullaria: 

Gm. 

i Gm. 

; G>k. 

Tops 

! 0. 040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.02 

Roots ' 

! - 031 

.0005 

j .03 

B. canadensis: 

1 



Roots 

! >2550 

i . 

. 0100 

; .40 


From these figures it can be estimated that the combined alkaloids of 
Bikuhulla cucullariu roots and those of the tops are of approproxiniately 
the same degree of trjxicity. 

This finding runs counter to observations made in the field tests on 
calves, as reported elsewhere, in which 60 pounds of the tops were fed 
without effect. A possible explanation of this result is that the bulk and 
succulence of the fresh tops so dilutes the poison that its action is mini- 
mized and it is absorbed so gradually that the animal suffers no ill effects, 
Nevertheless the fact remains that the tops contain the poison and must 
be held partially accountable for the poisoning of grazing stock which eat 
the whole plant. Applying the foregoing figures to a comparison of the 
relative toxicity of the roots of Bikukulla cucullaria and B, canadensis, 
it will be seen that the alkaloids of B. cucnllaria are about 20 times as 
poisonous as those of B. canadensis, but as there is a considerably larger 
percentage of alkaloids in B. canadensis the ratio of toxicity between the 
two plants would be reduced to approproximately 6 to i. 

As a preliminary experiment to acquire some information about the 
character of the alkaloids in the two plants under investigation, 100 gm 
of each were extracted in a Sohxlet apparatus with the selective solvents, 
e her chloroiomi, alcohol, and acidified water. In the case of Bikukull^^ 
cucullaria the acidified water gave only the faintest of tests with Mayer’s 
reagent, shomng that the other three solvents had made a complete 
solutions contained appreciable quantities of 
aiKaioids. hrom the chloroform and alcohol fractions only amorpho'*? 
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nroducts were obtained, but from the ether extract a crystalline alkaloid 
^as isolated. After the ether was distilled off the residue was triturated 
^th dilute hydrochloric acid until all the alkaloid was removed and the 
acid solution was made ammoniacal and shaken out with ether. The 
etherial solution was concentrated to small bulk, the same volume of 
alcohol was added, and on slow evaporation there were deposited warty 
masses of colorless crystals. These were removed and pressed between 
inters and recrystallized from a mixture of alcohol and chloroform. After 
one recrystallization they melted at 168° C., which was not changed by a 
further purification of the same kind. It was at once assumed that the 
dicentritie of Asahina (r) had been isolated, but after testing the com- 
pound on mice it was evident that it was another substance, and one of 
much higher degree of toxicity. By methods already described, it was 
found that 0.04 nigm. of the alkaloid was fatal to a mouse. The animal 
exhibited a period of intense excitement followed by convulsions and 
death, whereas Iwakawa in trying out dicentrine on mice found the fatal 
dose to lie between 5 and 10 mgm., and his animals experienced a pro- 
longed period of narcosis before death. These facts would seem sufficient 
to differentiate the two compounds. 

Another alkaloid is known with a melting point of 169° C, namely, 
V-homochelidonine, found chiefly in Sanguinaria canadensis L. It has 
always been prepared in conjunction with its physical isomeride B- 
homochelidonine, melting point 159°, but no trace of the latter was found 
in our product. Moreover, the physiological action of Y-homochelido- 
nine is like morphine, chiefly narcotic. It is therefore reasonable to as- 
sume that the alkaloid isolated from Bikukulla cucullaria is new, and we 
propose to name it provisionally cucullarine. Unfortunately, the small 
quantity at our disposal has made it impossible to make a complete 
‘tudy of it, but this we intend to do later when larger quantities of 
material are available. We have been able, however, to note the follow- 
ag properties : It crystallizes in characteristic warty masses of prisms; 
t is colorless when first prepared but changes to pink in the light; it is 
oluble in ether and chloroform, but not so soluble in alcohol ; it is precipi- 
ated by the usual alkaloid reagents, Mayer's, iodin in potassium iodid, 
jicric acid (crystalline), and platinum chlorid; with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid a small crystal dissolves with difficulty, producing a violet 
xploratioii turning brown. 

Another portion of Bikukulla cucullaria was exhaustively extracted 
mih 95 per cent alcohol containing a little acetic acid, the alcohol was 
removed by vacuum distillation, and the residue was taken up in dilute 
acclic acid and allowed to stand for some time. The small quantity of 
resm which separated was filtered off, and tlie solution was made alkaline 
"'itli ammonia and shaken out first witli ether tlien with chloroform. 
Jery little alkaloid was recovered from the latter extract, the great bulk 
removed by the ether. The etherial solution was set aside for sev- 
days with the expectation that protopine would crystallize out. 
fuis did not occur, however. Tlie ether was then distilled off, and the 
alkaloid fractioned in various ways witli the production only of 
|®orphous products. Our failure to isolate protopine, reported by 
^seller and Soell in B. cucullaria, may be due to the comparatively 
^ ^11 quantities of material on which the work was done or to the stage of 
of the plant. Fischer and Soell do not say when their B. 

LWarta was gathered and are ratlier obscure in tlieir description of the 
technic they employed. 
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As witli Bikukulla cucullaria it has not been possible as yet to give 
tlie alkaloids of B. canadensis a complete survey. It seems highly prob- 
able that the latter plant contains cucullarine, as the physiological 
effects produced on mice by the raw alkaloids of both plants are so sij^j. 
ilar. If present in B. canadensis it undoubtedly must be there in very 
minute quantity, as the toxicity of B, cuctUlaria is so much greater 
This may account for the failure so far to isolate it. However, a crys^ 
talline alkaloid from the roots of B, canadensis has been prepared 
The material was percolated with 95 per cent alcohol, plus acetic acid 
and the solution was treated in the usual way. By extracting this prepar- 
ation witli ether which contained a small quantity of alcohol a bright 
yellow compound was obtained, crystallizing in bundles of silky needles 
it has a melting point of 210° C. and gave reactions with the customary 
alkaloid reagents and a crystalline precipitate with picric acid, h 
proved to be iiontoxic when injected into a mouse. A dose of 0.6 mgm 
caused the animal no apparent inconvenience. 

It is proposed to make a further study of tlie alkaloids of Bikuknlk 
cucullaria, B. canadensis and B. eximia in more detail with larger quanti- 
ties of material. 

FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 


Feeding experiments with both Bikukulla cucullaria and B. canadmsu 
were made by the representative of tlie Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station on a farm near Merriam, Bland County. The matehal 
used was collected on this farm and fed in a fresh condition. The ani- 
mals used were healthy yearling steers, weighing approximately 2W 
pounds each. ‘ 


At first these plants only were fed, but the animals ate of them so 
sparingly that it wms found necessary to mix them with grass before Ihev 
were taken freely. Account vras kept of the weight of the grass and of the 
plants fed to each animal and of the portion which remained uneaten, 
from which the approximate weight of the suspected plants eaten was 
calculated. A detailed account of the experiments follows. 

Steer 2.— The whole plant of Bikukulla cucullaria was given this 
animal. Feeding was begun at 2 p. m., April 19, 1921, but on that day 
only X pound of the plant was eaten; April 20, 3^^ pounds were consumed 
between 7.30 a. m. and 5 p. m., without noticeable effects. Feeding was 
resumed ^-t 5.15 p. m.; and at 5.30, when the animal had eaten about an- 
o er pound of the plants, symptoms of poisoning were first exliibited. 

tremble, ran backward then forward several times 
frothing at the mouth and several 
The trimKr ^ ^ 1 I, stomach contents a distance of several iect. 

eonvSns ’reoome more violent, 

S^wafunahirtr, “mutes after the first seizure, he fell 

back as in onisthnrnn T '"-f™ "’’th the head throtva 

moaned as tho'^gh in grSt Mfa Ti’ extended and rigid. He 

difficult, and the boS were XT ® 

animal stru^^Iorl hui S- 5 ^ relaxation began; the 

although vef weak g°t «p; and 

time 4 conation imnmveJ b*! ^^alk about. From this 

poisoning appeared he was and, when no other symptofflsrf 

Steer 5 .x bulbs aW ^ at noon, April 

animal. Feeding was begun a.to were fed to this 

S was Degun at 2 p. m., April 19, but practically none <>( 
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material was eaten until the following day when approximately 5 
nounds were consumed between 7.30 a. m. and 5.30 p. m. Then trem- 
bling. convulsions and all other symptoms manifested by steer 2 were 
exhibited. As in the case of steer 2 this aninmal was eating heartily of 
the bulbs at the time of seizure. 

There was no appreciable difference in the time both animals were 
down or in their condition during recovery. These two cases agree so 
closely in every respect that tliey are regarded as practically identical. 

Stker 4- — Between April 19 and April 25 this animal received 60 
pounds of Bikukulla cucullaria tops which included the flowers. There 
were no ripe seeds in the material. The quantity consumed daily ranged 
from 4 to 1 1 K pounds. No symptoms of poisoning were observed during 
the seven days the animal was under observation. 

Steer 3- — ^This animal consumed approximately 55 pounds of the 
entire plant of Bikukulla canadensis between 5.30 p. m., April 19 and 
12.30 p. m., April 27. The quantity consumed daily ranged from 3>^ 
to 9/^ pounds. Aside from a slight restlessness and uneasiness on the 
second day of feeding, when 7Kpomids of the plant were eaten, no 
injurious effect was observed. 

Steer 6 . — This animal was brought in for feeding on the afternoon of 
April 24, and was given the entire plant of Bikukulla canadensis. Feed- 
ing was continued until noon, April 27, up to which time he had consumed 
16 pounds of this material. Six and one-half pounds of the plant were 
eaten on April 24, and on April 25 the animal was restless and imeasy 
practically all day, but no other symptoms were manifested. 

These experiments confirm the popular opinion that Bikukulla cucul- 
lana is poisonous to cattle, but more definite feeding experiments must 
be performed with Bikukulla canadensis before it can be positively stated 
that this species constitutes a menace to live stock. 

CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH POISONING MAY OCCUR 

Most of the cases of poisoning occur early in the spring. The danger 
is usually past by the middle of May, although in some of the higher 
altitudes poisoning may occur as late as June. Poisoning is said to 
'>ccur most frequently following heavy rains, when, the soil being soft, 
he bulbs of the plant are mostly likely to be pulled up and eaten. The 
-xperiments show that botli species of Bikukulla used are unpalatable to 
:attle and therefore unlikely to be eaten in harmful quantities when 
luitable forage is available. 

SUMMARY 


(1) Bikukulla culcullaria and B, canadensis ^ in Virginia popularly 
called “little staggerw^eeds,” have long been considered poisonous to 
"attle. 

(2) Chemical examination has shown that botli these plants cont^ 
toxic alkaloids and tliat the tops as well as the bulbs of B. cucullaria are 
poisonous. 


(3) B. cucullaria contains at least one alkaloid of a highly poisonous 
nature. This alkaloid, heretofore apparently unknown, has been named 
oucullarme, and its properties are described. 

(4) Cucullarine probably occurs in B, canadensis also, since its physio- 
effect on mice closely resembles that of B. cucullaria. 

15 ) Feeding experiments show that B. cucullaria is toxic for cattle. 
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A.—Bikukulla cucuUaria, Dutchman ’s-breeches. 
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forcing the germination op freshly har- 
vested WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS ‘ 

By George T. Harrington 

formerly Scientijic Assistant^ Seed-Testing Laboratories ^ United States Department of 
Agriculture 

In the regions where the winter wheat harvest precedes sowing by 
only a few weeks, as in Wisconsin, farmers depend largely upon the cur- 
rent crop for fall sowing. The inability to secure a prompt and satis- 
factory germination test of the freshly harvested grain, when tested at 
the ordinary temperature, 20° C. or a little higher, has heretofore created 
an administrative difficulty, which became acute toward the end of the 
sowing season when a prompt report by the analyst was imperative. 
The work reported in this paper was done in an attempt to overcome this 
difficulty.^ In all, about four dozen samples of wheat and one dozen 
each of barley and oats of the current crop, part of them gathered from 
the standing grain, were included in the investigation. More than half 
of these samples were gathered by hand in the State of Wisconsin. 
Others were sent there or to Washington from Colorado and from the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Germination tests w^ere made in loo-mm. Petri dishes with moist 
absorbent cotton as a seed bed, using only unbroken grains which showed 
no visible evidence of decay or injury. The majority of the samples were 
presoaked about half an hour in Gooch crucibles in running tap water, 
those badly infected with microorganisms being first sterilized from two 
to five minutes in a i per cent solution of silver nitrate. Only 50 grains 
were used in the majority of the tests, but 100 or 200 in some tests. 
Preliminary germination tests of all samples and a few special tests in 
which temperature effects were not important were made at room 
temperature (about 20^ to 26° C.). Samples which germinated very 
well in the preliminary tests were not included in any of the tests with 
different methods of forcing germination. 

On account of the limitations under which the work was done, it was 
necessary to count grains as germinating while in the very early stages 
of germination and to discontinue the majority of the tests at the earliest 
possible date. This practice was justified by observation upon further 
development at a favorable temperature for growth in a large number 
0! selected cases. 

Moisture determinations were made concurrently with the germination 
tests by drying small samples of the grain for two or three days in an 
oven in which the temperature was maintained at about 105° C. and tlie 
an was kept in circulation by a small electrically driven fan. 


publication July 7. ijji. 

Prol 4 the work was done in Madison, Wis., during August^ 1919. with the cooperation of 
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A ereat deal of work has been done by others on the after-npemn. 
oftee^s in general and more with the cereals than with any o her class 
of seeds on^account of their economic importance Much of this work 
with the cereals bv English and German investigators has been related 
o the adaptat^n of hesh grain for use in the brewing industry, althougli 
to ajicultural practice and breeding have not been enbrey 
ne"d mSiv and various hypotheses have been put forward to 
e^ain the process of after-ripening, but some of these lack convincm; 
experimental evidence and none is of universal application. 

results of the investigation 

effect of artificial dry heating 

Duchartre (15),= working with spring rye, wheat, mid barlej’, was one 
of the fast to ca attention to the beneficial effect of artificial drying on 
ge mhiation of seeds. He found that cereal seeds were capableol 
sermtaaTion when they were still far from mature and their endosperms 
we “fust leaving the i^ilk stage; that very young seeds germinated more 
Xwl but with as high a total percentage as the fully r|^pened gram; 
that mtificial drying so affected these very young seeds that they ger- 
minated about 7s rapdly as the mature gram; and that such artificialh 
dried vounf^ ffrain was satisfactory for seedin;t purposes. 

Since DSchartre-s publication, the New York (Geneva) Agriculture 
Experiment Station (40), Hotter {24), Hoftmaii (22, 2,) Hiltner ( i), 
Atterberg (6) Kiessling {2S), and Stapledon and Adams (jp) are ainong 
fhose iZ^have pubhf^^ showing favorable effects upon ger^ 

mination from drying not after-ripened cereals and maize . Zade ( 47 ) lo™ 
only slight advantage from artificial drying of wild oats when iresh, 
whL tte dormant seeds which had been in moist sand for ue 

removed from the sand, dried, and remoistened a very large percentage 

^^iScenfly Kondo {30) has shown lieneficial effects from drying not after- 
ripened rice. He considers this to be due to an increase in the oxjgeii 
supply made possible by a change in the oats. This explanation seem> 
to te applicable to Zade's favorable results with wild oats, since Atwoo 
(7) has shown that oxygen is the limiting factor m the germination 

these seeds. ^ , . , , ^ tuorjfpr. 

In nearly all the published work on artificial drying to hasten the aite 
ripening and germination of cereals the drying has been done l>y means 
heatino-, and the results are therefore complicated by a possible ettec 
the beating per se. In fact Kiessling, in the article already cited. ^ 
tempted to show that the beneficial effects he secured were really 
perature effects and not effects of fluctuations in moisture conten 
all However, Hiltner (21) and others have shown an accelerating ene^ 
upon after-ripening as a result of drying in vacuo or oyer sulphuric aci - 
The writer, in conjunction with Dr. William Crocker in work as ye 
published, accelerated after-ripening of Johnson grass seed by 1 

lime or over sulphuric acid, but the effect developed much more ' 
and less completely here tlian when the seeds were heated in a 
oven. Apparently in this case both heating and drying are 
and the result seems to be related to the subsequent water intake 01 
embryo. 

* KeftreniP is made by number (italic) to “ Literal urr uiti'd,’' i>. yT-UKJ. 
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Xhe effect of drying and heating treatment depends to an extent not 
1 yg recognized upon the condition of the grain at the time of treat- 

it the temperature used, and the length of time the treatment is 
\plieci. Kiessling {28) found a beneficial effect upon barley in the 
stages of after-ripening and a harmful effect in the later stages or 
Ver after-ripening was complete. Stapledon and Adams {39), with 
‘ mild dry heat treatments, secured beneficial results with good 
Strong grain and harmful results with weak or diseased grain. Atter- 
berg (6) reported a decrease in germinating capacity as a result of dry- 
ing^for a short interval, followed by an increase with longer drying, 
Wollnv (4^), working with fully afterripened cereals, found that arti- 
ficial drying decreased germination but increased the productivity of 
the resulting plants. According to Worobiew (46) heating wheat before 
germination promoted a xerophytic type of structure and increased pro- 
ductivity under drought conditions but had no effect with ample mois- 
ture supply. Apparently Johannsen’s failure (25) to induce the germi- 
nation of fresh two-row barley and Stapledon and Adams’ {39) only 
slightly favorable results with a number of cereals are to be explained as 
a result of drying for an insufficient length of time. 

The temperatures used for drying have varied from about 30*^ C. to 
as high as 80° C., and the results with the higher temperatures have 
frequently been harmful on account of the relatively high moisture 
content of the cereals at the time the heating was begun. Muller {36), 
Waggoner (42), Harrington and Crocker (20), Nagai (37), Atanasoff 
and Johnson (5), and others have shown that cereal and other seeds are 
quite resistant to tlie effect of temperatures even as high as 100° C. if 
their moisture content is low when the heating commences. Zalenski 
{4.8) found 50° C. for a short time fatal to fresh green grain of winter 
rye and hannful to the grain in later stages of maturation. 

Several have found a temperature around 40° C. to be best for increas- 
ing the germination capacity of not after-ripened cereals. Stapledon and 
Adams {39) used this temperature for three days with limited effect. 
Hotter (24) gave 10 days, Hiltner {21) 8 to 10 days, and Atterberg (d) 

8 days as the length of time drying at 40° C. was necessary to bring 
not after-ripened cereals to their full germinating capacity. Atterberg 
obtained the same results from 8 days’ drying at 30^ C. if the seeds were 
dried in a current of air, a fact which seems to indicate that oxygen sup- 
ply or rate of drying is important. Moritz and Morris {34) gave 43° C. 
as the maximum temperature to be used in kiln-drying barley for malting, 
and Hiltner stated that temperatures above 40° C. may be injurious to 
the fresh, relatively moist not after-ripened grain. Since barley is more 
resistant than the other cereals to the harmful effects of high temperatures 
C. would seem to be as high a temperature as could safely be adopted 
for general use. 

In the author’s investigations heating for one day at 40° C. was without 
^ect upon the genninating capacity of very moist, fresh wheat. Table 

shows the effects of other dry-heat treatments upon germination at 
ooni temperature. 

brying wheat eight days at 40° C. had a much more pronounced effect 
fpon its subsequent germination than drying- at the same temperature 
or five days. This drying treatment was more effective in hastening 
I^nnination with barley than with wheat or oats, but it raised the germi- 
capacity to nearly 100 per cent in all cases. When the temperature 
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■ tn 62° after eight days at 40^ and the drying was con- 

was raised to 62 a g completeness of germination of oats 

tinned for one , P / ^ ^ figures for the undned controls, 

same ^ 

n’niv at AO° This agrees mth the statements of others that barley 
r^istlnt to Z%nnons effects of high temperature than are 
L otherTereals and in addition seems to indicate that up to the point at 
Srich injury begins, increasing the drying temperature would mcrea. 
the effectiveness of the treatment. 

Tabi^E L— Effect of artificial heating and drying 


Percentaee of germitiaUoo, 


Kind of grain and 
number of samples. 


Wheat, 3 samples 
Wheat, 4 samples 
Oats, 6 samples. . . 
Barley, 3 samples 

Wheat, 2 samples. 
Oats, 5 samples.. , 
Barley, i sample. 


DriTUg treatment. 


i mots- I 
I ture : 
'content 
I in per- 
jcentage 
. of wet 
weight 


12.3 


(Control, not dried 

i\Dried 5 days at 40° C ^ 

ijControls. not dried 4 

i\ Dried 8 days at 40° C ; 9 

ijControls, not dried H-O 

|\Dried 8 days at 40° C s 5-5 

IjControls, not dried ! 12. 3 

l^Dricd 8 days at 40“ C i o - 1 

Controls, not dried : 12. 3 

Dried 8 days at 40° C | 7'0 

Same+i day at 62° C ; 4 - « 

Controls, not dried n-o 

Dried 8 days at 40° C 5-5 

Same-f I day at 62° C ; 4 * 7 

Controls, not dried ; 12.3 

Dried 8 days at 40° C 5-7 

Sarae+r day at 62® C ; 1- ? 



Samples sho» . 

Average of all 

ing greatest 

samples. 

effect of the 


treatment, 

adays.lstlays. 

j 

1 2 days. , j (lays, 

<1 61 : 69 

i 

i a 52 k 

71 i 

\ 68 76 


38 

59 i 
20 I 
27 i 

9 1 
71 ; 

47 i 
68 I 

38 ; 

20 : 
27 
8 
8 
58 

80 


95 i 
8 :; ' 

98 i 
29 i 

99 
8.1 
93 
73 ’ 

83 

98 

92 

36 

100 
100 


32 

54 

8 

20 

16 

86 

32 

54 

24 

8 


0 In 3 days. 


Tests of several of the samples which showed poorest geniimauun i 
five days were continued two days longer. Germination contmuei . 
decreasing rate during this time, but was far from complete , , 

of the time in case of some of the untreated lots, especially ot Dare, 
and some of the lots of wheat and oats which had been heated at b: 


EFFECT OF PRESOAKING 

Bleisch (9), with barley which germinated well 
SL’.d Andrews and Beals (3), with fully after-ripened maize, 
acceleration of germination as a result of presoaking. Hiltner J". ^ 
Atterberg (6) greatly increased both germinating energy and gernii < j 
capacity of a number of kinds of freshly harvested cereals by ‘ 
combined with a pricking of tlie endosperms. Kiessling {20, < c " ^ 
that presoaking not after-ripened cereals at various temperatures _ 
uniformly harmful effect as compared with drying at the same temp 
tures and that this harmful effect was not entirely overcome > 
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,< stimulus/’ which he makes the basis upon which rests the beneficial 
results of both dr}^g and presoaking. With water as the heating 
medium and the grain therefore in a sensitive condition the heat stimulus 
is felt in a few hours, whereas in dry condition days are required. Too 
long heating (overstimulation according to Kiessling {28 ) , is of course 
harmful. Moufang and Vetter (55) therefore recommended soaking 
barley one hour at 45° C., followed by soaking in the cold in preparing 
it for malting. Too long-continued soaking at any temperature also is 
reco^mized as harmful by all who have worked upon the subject, and 
Woliny (45)' {27), and others have emphasized the fact 

tliat harmful effects result from presoaking in an excess of standing water. 
This danger is reduced by using running water. According to Kidd and 
West (27), presoaking the red dwarf bean in excess of water increased 
the rate and vigor of germination but decreased the total percentage 
germinating and the number and d^ weight of the seedlings which 
survived after three weeks in good soil. The injury thus measured and 
the amount of exosmosis from the seeds w'hile soaking was greater when 
thev were soaked at 5° to 10® C. or at 30° C. than when soaked at 20® C. 

Braun (id) has recently described in connection with the treatment 
of cereals for seed-borne diseases a successful method of presoaking 
which is said to stimulate germination and early growth at the same 
time that it increases the efficiency of the sterilization treatments. 
Braun used a minimum quantity of water and limited the soaking time. 

Woliny (45), Kraus (ji), and Hiltner {21) reached conflicting con- 
clusions, which Eberhart (16) attempted to harmonize, as to the effects 
of presoaking cereals and other seeds upon tlie resulting crop yield. All 
these except Hiltner (21) agreed that presoaking under certain condi- 
tions has a very marked effect in increasing crop yield. The seeds were 
sometimes sowed moist and sometimes after a period of drying, which 
did not seem to destroy the beneficial effects. Characteristic differences 
were observed at different stages of development between the plants 
from the controls and those from the treated seeds. Woliny (45) attrib- 
uted the effects to coat changes which allow a more rapid water intake 
and initiate a more vigorous growth, though the percentage germinating 
is usually lessened, as Kraus (^r) also decided. Eberhart {16) agreed 
that the penneability of the seed coats to water is increased by the pre- 
soaking as also by favoring ether treatments and that this increase is 
important; but he concluded tliat protoplasmic alterations also must 
be involved, since the effect is not temporary but persists throughout 
the growing period. 

As already stated, the majority of the gennination tests in this investi- 
gation were made after soaking the grain about one-half hour in running 
water. The grains to be tested for germination were placed in the bot- 
toms of Gooch crucibles, which were then stacked in columns of not more 
than 12 in ring-stand supports. Tap water at approximately 18® C. 
from a spigot which gave a spattering stream, so that the water must 
have been well charged with atmospheric air as it bathed the grain, was 
then allowed to run through the entire columns. The object of this pre- 
^oaking was to wash the seeds as free as possible of microorganisms and 
also to remove or precipitate (by means of chlorids in the water) the silver 
titrate remaining on the grain in those tests in which tlie grain had been 
Sjenhzed. There is no reason to believe that there were any harmful 
from this treatment. 
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^4 

1 wheat oats, and barley was soaked in tap 

One sample ° Xtn and i hours in lots of 50 seeds each 

water at room 1 16° and at 25° C. During the soak- 

Stte^eeds “recovered about i inch deep with water. The germina- 
Ibn time was reckoned from the time when the soaking was begat. 

inc^asS Die germination within the first 31 hours, but presoakmg ev« 
offtour gritly reduced the percentage which germinated m 4 d ys 
tor I nour 1 ' K„..uv hut did not affect it in the case of wheat, fhe 
“aSeffect of the irLoaking was much great^ when the subsequent 
gemination test was made at 25“ C. than when the germination temper. 

ature was 16°. 

./ 1—. Vi’ Si 


Kind oi ctreal. 


j GeTinina* | Hours 
tiontem- 
i peraturc. ■ 


Percentage genui- 
Dating, 


131 hours.®: 4 days. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oat 3 . 



76 


28 ' 
26 ' 
26 
26 , 


o 5 

68 

70 

6] 

08 

68 

68 

76 

45 

18 

95 

5 + 

5S 

96 
34 


• Reckoned from the time the soaking was begun. 

In order to get an idea of the progress of imbibition affect^ by P« 
soaking, 50 seeds of known weight of one poorly germinating sampk ea 
of wheat, oats, and barley were soaked one hour m small ''’als 
which the water was poured off. The grain was emptied upon a , ^ 
paper, the surface water was rapidly removed by rubbing with anot 
small piece of blotting paper, and the percentage of '^‘fease m we g 
was determined in comparison with control lots on moist blotting p F 
in Petri dishes. The presoaked grain was then placed on moisi 
blotting paper in Petri dishes, from which it was removed from ““ j 
time and its increase in weight determined in comparison with the 
lots. During the first eight or nine hours the grain was at room 
perature, and thereafter in an incubator at 5^ C. to prevent jjj 

Table III shows the percentage of increase in wieght of these lots 01 
up to the end of the third day. 
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The rate of imbibition during the first hour was very much greater for 
. egoaked lots than for the controls. The presoaked oats continued 
hqorbing water faster than the controls for several hours on wet blotters, 
Tie the presoaked wheat was absorbing water faster at the end of 72 
than the control. With all three kinds of grain the difference in 
Tisture content at the end of the presoaking period was practically 
n ntained up to the end of the three days. There was scarcely any 
b^dencv for the moisture content of tlie soaked lots and the controls to 
hprome equalized within that time. This seems to indicate that the 
.. ou^h wetting of the surface, displacing the surface film of air, in 
die cai of the presoaked grain had established favorable conditions for 
die capillary movement of water over the surface of the grain toward the 
nfoximal region at which Schroeder { 38 ) and Collins { 12 ) have shown that 
Larly all water intake occurs and tended to increase permanently the 
inibibitional power of the presoaked grain. Wheat showed less difference 
between presoaked lots and controls than did barley or oats. 

The high rate of water absorption during and immediately following the 
nerlod of presoaking probably accounts for the early beginning of germi- 
nation of presoaked grain, and undoubtedly the thorough filling of coat 
structures with unaerated water retards gaseous exchange, explaining the 
reduction in germination capacity resulting from presoaking in excess of 
water. It is, however, impossible to consider coat limitations to the 
total water-absorbing power as the cause of poor germination of the 
freshly harvested grain, since the quantity absorbed by even the control 
lots by the end of the third day must be far in excess of the minimum 
amount required for germination. 


III.— Percentage of increase in zveight on wet blotters of grain presoaked i hour 
; ' in comparison with controls not soaked 



Percentage of increase in weight. 

Number of hours.^ 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 


Pre- 

soak etl . 

Control. 

Pre- 

soaked. 

Control. 

Pre^ 

soaked. 

Control. 

1 

15. 7 

8.9 

38 . 7 

13- I 

25-4 

8.4 


21.3 

t 3-4 

23-3 

46.7 

16. I 

32. 2 

IS - 7 

4 

29 ' 5 


26. I 

42-3 

28. 4 


75. 7 

?- 7 

56. 6 
63- 5 

36. S 

24.... 

c 46. 6 

■ q ' 

40. I 
46. 7 
c 50.4 

71,4 

80. 4 

47. 2 

46. 2 



87.9 

S 7 - 4 

69. 2 

55-4 

|72 

; 86. 6 

c 60. 8 ; 

72. 0 

c 60. 8 

IMoisture content after 72 hours 
(percentage of dry weight) . . 

J 0 , 

i i 

i St. 4 ; 

1 114. 0 

84-3 ^ 

100. 0 

83.9 


* Grain held (or first 8 or 9 hours at rcx>m temperature, then at s" C. 

Tnnes given are only approximate for oats and barley, but the time was always the same tor a pre- 
lot and its control. 

Otte or more beginning to germinate. 

effect of sterilization with silver nitrate solution 

lor use in the comparative germination tests at different temperatures 
lo be discussed in a later section, grain of the samples which were badly 
with microorganisms — about one-half of the total number of 
20517- -23 3 
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samples~was sterilized for five minutes in a i per cent solution of silver 
nitrate * with subsequent, thorough washing. Concurrent comparative 
germination tests of a number of samples with and without previous 
sterilization of the grain showed that the sterilization had no effect upon 
germination except to increase that of grain which molded badly without 
such sterilization. 

Additional trials showed tliat wheat with not more than lo to 12 per 
cent moisture could, with impunity, be immersed two minutes in a i per 
cent silver-nitrate solution even after cutting off the distal end, provided 
that the washing was very thorough. The cut surfaces of the endosperm 
subsequently darkened but germination did not suffer. A small per- 
centage germinated even after the embryo had been scratched with a 
needle followed by two minutes in i per cent silver nitrate and thorough 
washing. Of course, a majority of the grains thus treated could not 
escape serious injury. This would be the case also with grains cracked 
or mutilated by thrashing or handling. 


INFLUENCE OF THF SEKD BED UPON GERMINATION 


The result of the imbibition experiments and of the germination tests 
after presoaking suggested an attempt to secure by the use of a suitable 
germinating bed as much as possible of the accelerating effects of the 
presoak without its undesirable effects upon germinating capacity. 

Trials were therefore made in loo-min. Petri dishes with one rather 
poorly germinating sample each of wheat, barley, and oats, using seed 
beds of different character and moisture coiiteut. 

For seed bed the following were used : (r) Four circular disks of heavy 
blue blotting paper; (2) raw cotton of low absorbing capacity; (3) 
Johnson & Johnson absorbent cotton. When blotting paper disks were 
used the grain was tested both on top of the four disks and between ihe 
second and third disks. 

Four blotting paper disks weighed from 7^ to 8 gm. It required from 
12 to cc. of water to saturate them and then i cc. additional made 
sufficient excess to drip when the uncovered Petri dishes were a little 
more than half inverted. This additional amount of water was all 
absorbed by the blotters in the next two or three hours. For the germi* 
nation tests between blotters just the amount of water required to satu- 
rate the blotters vvas used in each case. For the germination tests on 
top of the blotters i cc. was added. 

The Johnson & Johnson absorbent cotton in each dish weighed only 
1.8 gr. (less than one-fourth as much as the blotters) and was saturated, 
when firmly pressed down, with 1 1 cc. of water. The addition of 6 cc. 
of water was then not sufficient to allow any to drip when the uncovered 
dish was a little more than half inverted. Thus tlie water-bolding 
capacity of the absorbent cotton was greater than that of four times as 
great weight of the blotters; and of this large amount of water held by 
the cotton without flooding the seeds five or six times as much was 
readily available for rapid absorption by the seeds. 

In the germination tests the amount of water required to saturate tli^ 
cotton (11 cc.) was used in comparison with other tests using 2 cc. less 
and 6 cc. more water. 


wifh ^ nitrate is a ven^ desirable medium for surface sterilization on account of , 

removed or preapitated as the chlorid. the tenacity with which the silver chM 
held on the coat structures, and the consequent relatively permanent stmlily conferred. 
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The same weight of raw cotton was used as of the Johnson & Johnson 
cotton (1.8 gr. in each dish). Into this was carefully worked as much 
water as it could be made to hold, and the excess was then squeezed out 
and poured off. The amount retained could not be accurately deter- 
mined but was about 10 cc. in each dish. _ 

Table IV gives the result of the germination tests at 20° C. Fifty 
seeds were used in each test. 

With barley and oats concurrent tests were made at 10°, 13° 17°, 
and 25° C. The best results, especially as to rapidity of germination, 
were obtained between saturated blotters and on top of the super- 
saturated absorbent cotton. Raw cotton and the only partially satu- 
rated absorbent cotton gave very poor results. In additional tests upon 
absorbent cotton using somewhat more than 1 7 cc. of water, the harm- 
full effects of flooding the grain with an excess of water became evident. 
The quantity used should not be enough so that any can be easily poured 
off from the Petri dishes, and the grains should be allowed to rest lightly 
upon the cotton instead of being pressed into it so that the water sur- 
rounds them. 

The wheat was less sensitive to moisture conditions than the oats 
and barley, and tlie results were conflicting. Some other samples, tested 
at otlier times, seemed to be more sensitive than the one used in this 
series, and the optimal moisture conditions were the same as for oats 
and barley. 

In germination tests at 10°, 13°, and 17° C., the percentage of germi- 
nation varied less, according to seed bed and amount of moisture used, 
than at 20°, being between 90 per cent and 100 per cent in nearly all 
cases. The relation between moisture supply and rapidity of germina- 
tion, however, was tiie same as at 20°, germination being most rapid 
between blotters and on top of supersaturated absorbent cotton and 
least rapid on raw cotton and partially saturated absorbent cotton. 
At 25° germination was very poor and the effect of moisture supply 
was greater than at 20°. 

At all temperatures, the best root development ^vas obtained between 
blotters and the most rapid epicotyl development on top of supersatu- 
rated abs0rbent cotton. 

Table IV. — Gemination at 2d^ C. on different seed beds and with varying amounts of 
moisture 


Percentage germinated. 


Seed bed. 

Ce. water. 


WTieat. 


Barley, 



Oats. 




3 

days. 

5 

' days. 

8 

days. 

, 3 

days. 

5 

days. 

8 

days. 

days. 

days- 

8 

days. 

top of blotters .... 
Between blotters 
cotton .... 

5 

36 

76 

80 

20 

40 

40 

24 

92 

92 

i “-13. 5 

j 56 

76 

83 

38 

68 

72 

58 

88 

93 

j 0 10 

j 22 

: 84 

92 

4 

32 

32 

16 

76 

76 

I& J, cotton 

IJJ cotton 

I «J- cotton 

17 

1 58 

88 

92 

60 ; 

64 

64 

48 

92 

93 

II 

i 46 

88 

88 

16 

52 

52 

24 

72 

: 84 

9 

64 

j 

90 

! 94 

4 

1 

32 : 

32 

i6 

1 

i 83 

i 
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f:i<FECTS of MECHANICAl. TREATMENTS 
I. WOUNDING 

Hiltner (21), Atterberg (6), and Kiessling (2(?) improved the germina- 
tion of various freshly harvested cereals by pricking or cutting the endo- 
sperms. Similar results were obtained by Zade (47) and by Atwood {^) 
with not after-ripened wild oats, by Harrington {19) with not after-ripened 
Johnson grass seed, and by Andrews and Beals (j) with fully after-ripened 
maize. Hiltner {21) and Atterberg {6) combined the wounding treatment 
with presoaking, to which the results were in part attributed. Various 
interpretations of the favorable effects of the wounding have been put 
forward. 

In wild oats, Atwood (7) showed that the effect of the wounding is 
undoubtedly due to increased oxygen intake, oxygen deficiency being 
responsible for inability to germinate. Atwood’s results with cultivated 
oats also indicate that increased oxygen supply may be involved in the 
effect with oats. Hiltner {21) believed Biat the wounding increases 
germination by allowing imbibition of sufficient moisture, and others have 
spoken of enzymic activity being initiated by the admission of oxygen 
and the oxidative transformation of proteins. 

Kiessling {28) discredited all explanations of after-ripening which are 
based on coat exclusions. Since immediately closing the w^ounds with 
paraffine did not prevent the favorable effect of the wounding he believed 
that the effect of wounding is reached by exerting a “stimulus ’’ upon th? 
living protoplasm as in his interpretation of the effects of heat and cold 
on a stimulus basis. Behrens (<?) came to the same conclusion, and 
Zade’s dissertation also includes some data wffiich might be thought to 
favor the idea tliat the dormant embryo of wdld oats is in a state of 
exceedingly delicate equilibrium and responds readily to mechanical 
shocks. But in the case of Zade’s work, it is probable that the rubbing 
of the embryo, which he interprets as causing mechanical stimulation of 
the embryo protoplasm, in reality increased the permeability of the coats 
to oxygen, thus supplying the increased amount of oxygen wffiich Atwood 
later showed to be necessary. Furthermore, Kiessling’s stimulus 
hypothesis is difficult to accept on account of the mechanical obstructions 
in the path of conduction to the embryo of any wound stimulus exerted 
upon the endosperm. The only path through the medium of living cells 
seems to be by way of the aleurone layer, which has no organic union vdtl] 
the embryo. 

In the investigations herein reported two methods of wounding were 
adopted, both of which had been found to be very effective in causing 
the germination of dormant Johnson grass seed (rp), namely, (i) cutting 
off the distal end of the grain just back of the erabrv^o and germinating 
the embryo end alone, and (2) scratching the embryo itself along the entire 
iength of one side of the scutellum by means of a bent dissecting needle. 
ih<^ axial organs were avoided, but the scutellum was rather deeply 
wounded. Only a few lots were treated in either of these ways. 

When the distal ends were cut off and discarded the embryo ends of 
all lots of barley and oats and all but one lot of wheat so treated showed 
nearly complete germination at room temperature in from three to six 
days, but a marked tendency to decay after the treatment reduced the 
percentage of healthy seedlings from some unsterilized lots below that 
for the controls. One lot of wheat showed too per cent germination in 
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three days after treatment, against 56 per cent in three days and 64 
per cent in five days in the control. The only lot which failed to germi- 
nate well after treatment was a lot of scarcely ripe wheat freshly harvested 
from the standing plants and carrying nearly 30 per cent (wet-weight 
basis) of moisture. This lot germinated 16 per cent in six days after 
treatment and failed to germinate at all in the control. Probably if 
comparable lots of oats and barley had been treated in the same way 
the germination would have been no better. 

Simply removing the hulls from poorly .germinating lots of oats and 
barley slightly increased their germination. 

Scratching the embryo had much more effect than cutting off the distal 
end, inducing practically complete germination in two or three days 
of all lots thus treated except the one lot of wheat which was least affected 
by cutting of the distal end. This germinated 86 per cent in six days, 
while the control failed to germinate at all. The tendency to decay was 
much less than when the endosperms were removed, apparently on 
account of germicidal properties of the wounded embryos. 

2 . REMOVAL OP THU COAT STRUCTURES WITH CONCENTRATED Si;i.PHURIC ACID 

This treatment also has been found very successful with dormant 
Johnson grass seed (rp). In this investigation it was used only with 
wheat. It is classed as a mechanical treatment because its effect appar- 
ently depends entirely upon the removal or weakening of the coat struc- 
tures over the embryo. I'he grain was immersed in the concentrated 
acid for from 30 seconds to 5 minutes, washed in sodium-bicarbonate 
solution, rubbed free from as much as possible of the disintegrated 
tegumentary structures, and finally washed for about half an hour in 
running water. The first part of the coat to be visibly affected was 
that over the radicle, which became slightly charred in 30 seconds. 
After 3 minutes’ treatment nearly the entire coverings rubbed off readily 
except over tfie edges of the scutellum and over the distal end of the 
car}^opsis. Even after 5 minutes these parts were not wholly bared. 
The most rapid and complete germination was secured after 3 to 5 
ninutes’ treatment, but the acceleration was quite noticeable when the 
rcatments lasted only 30 seconds, therefore only slightly weakening the 
oat but probably effecting its permeability to a marked degree. This 
vas the most effective of all the mechanical treatments, causing complete 
liicl prompt germination of the most resistant sample; but it is almost 
IS tedious as the others and entails great danger of sul^sequent decay. 

lu all probability, the effect of all mechanical treatments here reported 
depends fundamentally upon the same cause, which may be either (i) 
relieving the axial parts of tlie embryo of some inhibiting substance by 
^illusion outward, or (2) an iticrease in respiration or an alteration in its 
^iiture by allowing more ready exchange of oxygen and respiratory 
products, or (3) a more obscure ‘‘stimulus” to the living protoplasm. 
Possibly, also, a similar stimulation of the epithelial layer of the scutellum 
at least a secondary part when the endosperm end of the caryopsis 
'^removed or the scutellum is wounded by scratching. In this connec- 
it should be said that simply rubbing off the thin membrane which 
r^tiaiiied over the embry'o of barley after the imbibed naked caiyopses 
removed from the scales also induced quick and complete gennina- 
of the most troublesome sample. The embryos were injured, 
“ sufficiently to cause some of the elongating coleoptiles to curve 
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a,biioriiia.lly upw&rd on account of more rapid growth on the under than 
on the upper side. The possibility of a wound stimulus is therefore not 
eliminated. 

germination at different temperatures 

Atterberg [ 6 ) was perhaps the first to call attention to the favorable 
effect of cool temperatures upon the germination of not after-ripened 
cereals. He considered after-ripening as simply the continuation of the 
normal process of ripening, and recommended that, with cereals too 
unripe to germinate well at from 13^ to 15® C. the germination test be 
preceded by drying for eight days at 40 C. He also found that the 
use of alternating temperatures sometimes increased germination of such 
grain. Kiessling { 28 ) got better germination at 12° to 16® C, than at 
18° to 23° C, as late as November and better at lo'^ to 14° C. than at 
18"^ to 22° C. until late stages of after-ripening, when the comparison was 
reversed. Recently, Stapledon and Adams (59) stated that from 12® 
to 15° C, gave best results with nearly all samples of fresh cereals. Of 
course at the low temperatures the rate of development is very slow and 
germination therefore has to be counted very “closely” or else the 
germination test has to be continued over a longer period. 

An alternative is to transfer the grain to a higher temperature for an 
additional day or two as soon as practically all have begun to germinate. 

Table V summarizes the results of a large number of germination 
tests at different temperatures. 

The very favorable effects of temperatures well below 20° C. is strikingly 
evident. With oats and barley the highest average total percentages 
of germination in two weeks were secured at 5° and 9°. There were 
very considerable differences in response to temperature between indi- 
vidual samples of each kind of cereal. 

Tari.e — Germination at different iemperaUires 

AVERAGE percentage BEGINNING TO GERMINATE AT DIFFERENT TEMPER.VTUKHS 


Number i Number 


Kind of cereal. of 

samples. 

of 

days. 

s" c. 

9 “C. 

13“ c. 

j6* C. 

19" c. 

22* c. 

Wheat 16 

2 I 

5 i 

54 

89- 5 ’ 

8g 

88 1 

52 

5 : 

94 1 

99 

99 

99 

95 

5 



I 

2 

26 1 

41 

37 : 

2S 

Oats 7 1 

1 .. ' 

1 ^ ^ 

32 : 

69 

i 79 ; 

71 

, 65 : 

63 


i 11-14 

87 1 

88 

■ 85 1 

77 

72 ^ 



0 : 

I 

3 

n ' 

! 13 ^ 

5 

Barley 3 ■< 

5 ^ 

28 i 


67 ; 

63 1 

1 ^ 5 ; 

24 

J 

[ 11-14 1 

95 I 

94 

86 ; 

! 

80 1 

r 



percentage of germination of SAMPl.ES SHOWING MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE EFFECT 


1 

Wheat j 

i 

i I i ^ 

0 1 

0 

50 ' 

40 

22 

8 


ii 5 

88 ^ 

96 ; 

98 

1 84 

40 

16 

Oats 

li 5 

44 

48 : 

84 

i 94 

66 



15 

82 

94 

92 

1 68 

52 

48 

Barley 

E 5 

20 

80 : 

86 

1 80 

56 

20 
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A number of the poorer germinating samples of wheat were kept in 
the germinators for two weeks. With these, as with oats and barley, 
nearly all the grains previously ungerminated began to develop at the 
lower temperatures, but the germination of several samples remained 
far from complete at 19° C. and especially at 22°. 

When barley and oats were kept in the cool germinators for the longer 
period, the endospemis usually became fluid and milky, while the later 
appearing germinations were often abnormal and weak It is question- 
able, therefore, whether these should be counted as germinated. Atter- 
berg’s (< 5 ) combination of artificial drying with subsequent germination at 
cool temperature should be used with such samples. No such doubt is 
attached to the result with wheat, or to the early appearing germinations 
of barley and oats. 

A temperature_ somewhat lower than 20° C. is of advantage also in 
making germination tests of older samples of cereals. Probably about 
16^^ is the optimum. The percentage of germination of old samples fre- 
quently is slightly greater, and never is significantly less than at 20®, 
the development of the seedlings is sufficiently rapid, and the tendency 
to mold or decay is markedly less tlian at 20°. The results of this inves- 
tigation show this to be true with oats and wheat, and incidental refer- 
ences in the literature on germination indicate tliat it is probably true 
also of barley and rye. 

Several samples of spring wheat were very poorly developed on ac- 
count of the rust epidemic, the selected gp*ains for some samples being 
hardly more than half normal weight. Nevertheless, these samples re- 
sponded as well to the mechanical treatments described in the previous 
section and to low temperatures as did the well-matured samples. 

The use of relatively low germinating temperatures for winter cereals 
has the added advantage of simulating much more nearly the conditions 
under which the grain would germinate in the field. Planted in tlie fall, 
it has cool nights at least, and soon the average soil temperature, even 
in, the day, is well below 20° C. Furthermore, Aderhold (i), Appel and 
Gassner (4), Gutzeit Gassner (17)1 Walster (4^) have shown that 
the exposure of different kinds of seed or very young seedlings to low 
temperatures— always well below 20° C and frequently around o®— has a 
very- marked effect upon the subsequent development of the plant. In 
t^he case of^ cereals (especially winter cereals) this effect is decidedly 
beneficial, since it promotes an early, uniform, and abundant fruitage. 
i be formative effect of temperature upon the plastic organs of plants 
has recently betm further illuminated by Child and Bellamy (zi). All of 
these investigations taken together open up a very interesting field for 

Grllicr study in connection with the after-ripening and germination of 
cereals. r & 6 

l^i'FECT OP INCREASED OXYGEN PRESSURE UPON GERMINATION 

As indicated in earlier pages Atwood (7) has found increased oxygen 
Fissures efficient in forcing the germination of dormant wild oats, 
lesslmg (28) obtained similar results with tame oats and also found 
xygen treatments helpful in increasing tlie germination of barley in 
e early stages of after-ripening but harmful in the later stages of after- 
pening. Kondo (jo) concluded that after-ripening in rice consisted of 
^ oxygen storage and enzym formation and that the bene- 
3 cltect of drying .was related to increase oxygen entrance. Hoffman 
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i^elaborated a similar hypothesis, so far as oxygen is concerned, to 

"""on th?othefhand“Kielling!ta\he article just referred to, showed 
that barley after-ripened more slowly in atmospheres m which twc 
thhds of tL normal air was replaced by oxjgen ttan in unaltered at- 
mospheric air, and also that the beneficia effect of heating, ei^er witi, 
or mtliout simultaneous drying, was not depeiident i^on the partial 
pressure of oxygen during the period of heating. Takaliashi {p)^ 
Lyai (?7) and Akeinine (2) have all shown that fully after-ripened ri« 
germinates and develops considerably in entire or almost entire ab- 
Lce of oxygen, and Lukas (33) that fully after-ripened oats and 

maize as well as some other seeds, germinated more rapidly m reduced 
air pressure (therefore reduced partial pressure of oxygen) than m 
normal air The behavior of rice is undoubtedly related to its ecology, 
this grain being adapted for germination under water, as arc the seeds 

of many water plants (ly, ry). , , , ^ u -,1. 

From Kiessling’s {28) and Lukas's {33) results, it would seem either 
that the oxygen requirements of the embryos decreased during alter- 
ripening or else that increasing permeability of the coat structures 
during after-ripening rendered oxygen in a given partia* pressaie 
more available for the use of the embryo. Atwood s (7) results shoiv 
that the latter is probably the case with wild oats, while the work 0; 
the Japanese workers favors tlie former explanation with rice. 

In this investigation, increased partial pressures of oxygen vere liscs 
in testing the germination capacity of a number of not after-ripened 
samples of wheat. The apparatus used consisted of a small battery- 
jar inverted within a larger battery jar so that two or three litres nl 
gas was imprisoned over a water seal The gram was tested on moist 
blotting paper in open Petri dishes floated on large corks witliin the 
small inverted batter}^ jars, using loo grains for each test. Increasing 
the percentage of oxygen in the atmosphere to 36 per cent had appar- 
ently the maxi mum effect on germination. With this percentage S5 
per cent of one sample of Yth^at germinated in five days against .^4 per 
cent with the normal 20 per cent of oxygen, while the amount of grov in 
was nearly twice as great. With higher partial pressures of oxygen, the 
percentage of germination was about the same as with 36 per cent, 
the rate of growth was less. 


WATER CONTENT IN RElyUTlON TO GERMINATION 

Some of the earlier workers on after-ripening of cereals and the effect of 
artificial drying attempted to establish a relation between the nioisture 
content of the seeds or alternations therein immediately preceding the 
germination test on the one hand and germination on the other hand. 
As shown in a previous section, artificial drying has usually had a bene- 
ficial effect. However, Atwood (7), Kiessling {28), Kondo (30) and 
others have shown in articles already cited that after-ripening takes place 
also when loss of water is prevented or even when more water is ahsorbed 
by the grain during the period of after-ripening. Besides the frequently 
favorable effect of presoaking as well as of drying is opposed to the yie|\^ 
that the germinating capacity of not after-ripened grain is quantitath^ly 
related to its water content at the time the germination test is made, flic 
relations involved go deeper, are less simple, and involve many other fac- 
tors than moisture. 
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The author has found no quantitative relation between moisture con- 
tent and germinating capacity. For instance, some samples of wheat 
collected from the shocks with 12 to 13 per cent moisture content o-er- 
minated well at room temperature soon after collection, before their 
moisture content had fallen appreciably, while other samples collected 
and tested at the same time under tlie same conditions and with the same 
moisture content at the beginning of the test germinated poorly. Under 
proper treatment or after a period of after-ripening the latter germinated 
as well as the former. 

In Table VI the germination data for a number of samples tested at the 
same time at room temperature are arranged according to the moisture 
content of the samples on moist-w^eight basis at the time the test was 
begun. Although there is a general falling off of germination with in- 
creasing water content, the water content groups overlap in re^^ard to 
germination. All of the 1 1 samples falling in the last column (V^ater 
than 14 per cent moisture) were collected from the standing grain and 
tested Within six days after collection. The relations between moisture 
content and germination are further illustrated by the data for individual 
samples in Table VII. 

RATE OF after-ripening: possible varietal differences 

Attberg (6) stated that cereals may pass the entire winter in ordinary 
iry storage without becoming fully ripe (using “ripe” in the sense that 
ae considers after-ripening as but a continuation of normal ripening pro- 
:esses), and that i or 2 months’ drying at room temperature may be 
accessary. Kinzel (29) stated that oats reached their full germinkin^ 
capacity in 2 months, but their full germinating energy onlv after 8 or 10 
nonths. 


Tabce n.—Germinatwn of freshly harvested cereals of different moisture content in 5 days 
ai room temperature 


At moisture content of— 


I 


10 ton 
: percent. 

iVheat: ' 

Number of samples 8 

Percentage of germination — 

^ 95 

Maximum 100 

}ats S 6 

Number of samples ... ‘ 

Percentage of germination — 1 

Atxrage i 

It to la 13 to 13 
per cent, per cent. 

13 to 14 i Greater 
per cent, | than 14. ; 

6 9 6 i 6 

93 73 j 59 ; 26 

100 100 i 98 ' C2 

S4 : 26 ! 28 "0 

^ i >3 ^ . 2 

70 i 75 48 ■ 64 

Maximum.. 

r, . Minimum ' ! 


oarley; , I 

Number of samples .... c ' 

1 <^rcentage of germination— i 1 

Average . . I i 

: i 

0 I 

j 

! i 30 

' i ^ 

100 I 11 

Maximum i 

1 

Minimum... 1 

1 


! 

j 

I 
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Tabi^b VII. — Variety, length of time harvested, moisture content, and germination 
wheat samples 


Sample No. ’ 


Variety. 


Wj Winter 

Wg : do....^ 

W7O j Winter (Wisconsin No. 2 ) 

Wr® ' do 

Wn do 

W4® ■ do 

W5® |. . . . .do 

Wg ! Spring (Kruger's) Wisconsin Wonder), 

5902 ! Winter (Turkey Red) 


5900., 

W,... 

Wio.. 

W,5.. 

Wn*^. 


.do. , 


>Spring (Blue Ribbon). 

Spring (Marquis) 

do 

do 

Volunteer in oat field. . 

do 

Spring 

— do 


Number 
of days 
since 
cutting. 


Percent' 
age of 
water. 


34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

30 

30 

25 

24 

22 i 

17! 

■7 : 

2 i 

4 ! 
4 ! 

I I 

5 ! 


12.5 

13-4 
13-3 
12. 8 
13-3 


i3‘4 
12. 9 
10. 8 

10.3 

13, 2 
12. 9 
28, 9 

20. 4 

15.0 

17. 1 
23.8 

14. 7 


Percentage of 
genninauoa. 


94 in 4 days, 
86 in 4 days. 
42 in 5 days. 
56 in 5 days. 
98 in 2 days. 
28 in 5 days! 
40 in 5 days, 
TOO in 2 days. 
94 in 2 days, 
92 in 4 days, 
52 in 5 days, 
a 6 in 5 days. 
10 in 6 days, 
16 in 5 days. 
52 in 5 days. 
24 in 5 days. 
SO in 5 days, 
14 in 5 days. 


« Wt was from the outside and Ws from, the inside of the same bunch; Wi from the too and from 
the bottom of the same bunch. ^ 

* Wu was collected from same field as Wij but was greener. 

e W„ was from the same field as Wu but was standing and was somewhat better grains than Wn W,, 
had been cut the preceding day, “ 

collected from standing grain on a rainy day and stored in the heads in heftvy eavdoDM 
until the day 01 the test for gennination. 

Table YII presents such data as are available regarding rate of after- 
ripening arranged according to the length of time which had elapsed be- 
tween cutting the grain or collecting the samples and the first germina- 
tion test. The tests were made simultaneously at room temperature. 
On account of tlie lack of time, none of these samples were systemati- 
cally retested at intervals to keep track of the rate of after-ripening. 

There is no quantitative relation between the lapse of time since'’ cut- 
ting and germinating capacity. The data suggest such varietal differences 
as have been described by Kiessling {28), who found striking differenceSj 
constant from year to year, in the initial dormancy and rate of aftcr- 
npemng of different varieties and pure strains of wheat, oats, and barky 
and related these differences to ditoences in winter hardiness in case of 
winter wheat. Some varieties of barley after-ripened fully in two weeks, 
^ M TrTT i'equired more than two montlis. So far as the data in 
lahle VII go, Uiey indicated that Turkey Red winter wheat and espe- 
cially Krugers Wisconsin Wonder spring wheat are quickly after- 
npening varieties; Marquis spring wheat and Wisconsin No. 2 winter 
wheat are slowly after-ripening varieties. According to Kiessling’s {2S) 
scr\^ations, the quickly after-ripening varieties, germinating sooner ao(i 
more uniformly and becoming better established before the advent of cold 
ha.ir t’i T ^ recognized as the more hardy varieties. On this 

fcsistant to severe winters tlian 

a rSitto S wn u >“ Wisconsin but is 

from dterZ undoubtedly va>y in different localities and with 
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DISCUSSION 

The work reported in this paper does not warrant an attempt to discuss 
in any detail the processes involved in after-ripening of tlie cereals or the 
numerous hypotheses previously offered to explain either tliese processes 
or the unanalyzed fact of after-ripening. Previous work by others has 
been cited when it was sufficiently related to the work herein reported 
The enzymic theory of after-ripening has been almost entirely neglected 
in the references to the literature, not because this theory does not 
deserve mention but because the investigation did not touch on that 
phase of the general problem. The principal aim has been to present 
the results which are of value in tlie practise of seed testing and to fortify 
these results by citations of the results of others rather than to illumine 
or to explain the physiolo^ of after-ripening or of germination. 

All of the treatments which were of value in increasing the germination 
of the incompletely after-ripened cereals may logically be considered in 
connection with their oxygen and water requirements if we consider the 
effect of dry heating to be to increase the permeability of coat structures 
to oxygen. But there is no proof that heating has this effect. It may 
act in a more direct way on the embryo. In like manner in the other 
beneficial treatments effects upon the embryo protoplasm are not always 
out of the question. The bulk of the evidence does, however, seem to 
favor an explanation in which oxygen and water relations are' involved 
and coat effects are important. Oxygen relations appear to be especially 
important. Since tlie cereals investigated seem under anv conditions to 
absorb much more water during the germination test than the minimum 
required for their germination and since increased oxygen forced germina- 
tion it seems probable that moisture and imbibition effects were related 
to the effects upon oxygen relations and respiration. Since the grain 
can be forced to gennination and vigorous growth at any time, it does not 
seem that a storage of oxygen is a necessary part of after-ripening as 
postulated by Hoffman {23). The more probable explanation is that the 
neatmeuts which force germination merely bring about the necessary 
increase in oxygen supply by removing coat^structures or increasing their 
permeability to oxygen and that tliis change in permeability of the coat 
occurs also m normal after-ripening. Kiessliug's {28) results with heating, 
Mh and without loss of moisture and in atmospheres of various compo- 
sitions, upon which his stimulus hypothesis of the effect of heating is 
Dised arc at least as readily explained on the basis of coat permeabilities, 
bus is the situation which Atwood (7) found with wild oats, but it does 
mMd good for rice with which there must be either a storage of oxygen 
or a decrease in oxygen requirements during after- ripening. ' ^ 

Wmdisch {44), neglecting coat factors, lays emphasis on cell-wall 
permeability factors within the grain, which influence osmotic move- 
1 \Vindisch*s hypothesis is not in consonance with 

ready germination of the fresh grain when coat structures are 
removed or weakened. 

. l^^^^r-elations between moisture content, temperature, coat char* 
eristics and changes therein, oxygen intake, rate of imbibition, rate 
respiratory exchanges, response of the protoplasm to 
form r ^ ^^^^^rnents, changes in food reserves, the 

and n ^ activation of enzyms during the period of after-ripening 

invpcf- ? j normal and forced germination ought to be thoroughly 

■bgated, as well as the effects of the different treatments so far as 
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possible upon seedling vigor, upon the development of the resulting 
plant, and upon crop yield. The work of Kidd and West {26) in bringing 
together under the head of “Physiological predetermination” the result 
of ^previous work bearing on the latter subject, as well as the work 
referred to on previous pages, emphasizes the probability that the periods 
of maturation and germination of the seed, and perhaps also the inter- 
vening period of after- ripening, may be about the most impressionable 
stages in the life history of the plant for the reception of influences 
which are capable of modifying fundamentally the whole future course 
of its development. In future investigations along this line possible 
varietal differences should always be kept in mind. 


SUMMARY 

(1) Newly harvested cereals frequently do not genninate well at 20° C. 
or above under the ordinary conditions for germination tests. This fact 
has caused difficulty in administering State seed laws in the winter- 
wheat areas where harvesting precedes sowing by only a few weeks and 
the current crop is used for seeding. 

(2) The embryos of the cereals investigated are never essentially 
dormant, donnancy being imposed by coat structures. 

(3) Artificial dry heating, opening the coat structures over the embryo 
witlr incidental wounding of the scutella, and cutting off the distal ends, 
were effective in varying degree in inducing the germination of not after- 
ripened or partially after-ripened wheat, oats, and barley at room tem- 
perature. 

(4) Removal or weakening of the coat structures over the embryos of 
wdieat by the use of sulphuric acid was exceedingly effective in inducing 
complete germination in a minimum length of time. 

(5) Artificial drying, to be completely effective, must be continued 
for a week or more and thus unduly delays the germination tests. 

(6) Removal of the scales from oats and barley increased their germina- 
tion somewhat, and removing the loose pericarp and tegumentary struc- 
tures over dormant barley embryos caused complete gennination at 
room temperature. 

(7) Increased oxygen pressure in the atmosphere greatly increased the 
germination at room temperature of partially aftcr-ripened wheat, 

(8) The mechanical treatments, wounding and corrosion with sulphuric 
acid are very tedious processes and entail great danger of subsequent 
decay. 

(9) Presoaking for even one hour in excess of water accelerated the 
germination of partially after-ripened wheat, oats, and barley but 
decreased the total gennination. The soaking increased the rate of 
imbibition, and apparently the injurious effect upon total germination 
was the result of limiting gaseous exchanges by saturation of the surface 
layers of the grain with unaerated water. Presoaking half an hour in 
running aerated water did not seem to have any ill effect. 

(10) For the germination of not after-ripened cereals, the seed bed 
should be such as to supply abundant water available for rapid absorption 
by the grain, but to do this without flooding the grain. Somewhat 
supersaturated absorbent cotton in Petri dishes satisfies these require- 
ments if tlie grain is placed lightly on top of the cotton. Barely saturated 
blotters give equally good results if tlie grain is placed between 
blotters, but not if the grain is placed on top of the blotters. 
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(11) A temperature considerably lower than 20° C. is much more 
satisfactory than 20 or higher for the germination of freshly harvested 
wheat, oats, and barley. Wheat responds to the low temperatures 
more uniformly than oats or barley. Nearly all fresh samples of wheat 
can be satisfactorily tested for germination at from 12° to 16° without 
previous treatment and without undue loss of time. With barley and 
oats the time required is longer, and it may sometimes be desirable to 
precede the gemination test by dry heating. 

(12) There is no quantitative relation between water content and 
gerniinability. After-ripening progresses at the same time as normal 
loss of water during curing of the grain, but not primarily as a result 
thereof. It occurs also at a modified rate when water loss is prevented 
or slight water absorption is caused. 

(13) Some samples after-ripen much more quicklv than others. The 
rates of after-ripening may be varietal characteristics and may be related 
to winter hardiness under some climatic conditions. 

(14) Oxygen relations appear to be very important in the germination 

of not after-ripened cereals. The beneficial effects of mechanical treat- 
ments and of artificial drying and heating are probably related to in- 
creased oxygen supply to the embryo. It seems likely also that the 
permeability of coat structures to oxygen increases during after-ripening 
and that this increased permeability is related to the improved termi- 
nation. ' ^ 
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A NEW AND EFFICIENT RESPIROMETER FOR SEEDS AND 
OTHER SMALL OBJECTS: DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE‘ 

gy GsoroB T. Harrington, formerly Scientific Assistant, Seed-Testing Laboratories 
and WiELiAM Crocker, formerly Plant Physiologist, Drug-Plant, Pouonous Plant, 
physiological, and Fennentation Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

• PREVIOUS RESPIRATION APPARATUSES 

In the study of the dormancy, after-ripening, and germination of 
seeds, quantitative studies of their respiration are of major importance. 
For such studies on seeds and other small objects, a great many devices 
have been used, but none of them is perfectly adapted for the kind of 
studies the authors desired to make. Hence, the attempt to devise a 
new apparatus which would meet our requirements. Some of the appa- 
ratuses previously used, with their limitations, are indicated below. 
They are grouped according to the principle involved in the method. 

(l) DEVICES FOR ABSORBING WITH CAUSTIC THE CARBON DIOXID (CO,) 

respired into a stream OF COj-FREE air, or other gas or mixture 

OP GASES, WHICH IS CONSTANTLY BEING DRAWN THROUGH THE APPA- 
RATUS containing The respiring material with subsequent 

DETERMINATION OF THE AMOUNT OF THIS ABSORBED COj BY TITRATION 
OR BY filtering and WEIGHING THE CARBONATE 

Among the earliest, most widely known, and most generally used of 
liese devices are the long inclined tubes first used by Pettenkofer {21) f 
ind later somewhat modified by Pfeffer (22). These tubes, with or 
vithout modification, and combined with appropriate special devices 
or incubation of the experimental material, and for controlling the pres- 
ure when necessary, have been used by a large number of investigators 
n important studies on carbon assimilation and normal and intra- 
nolecular respiration. Winkler’s modification in Hempel {ii) of the 
Pettenkofer tube consists in bending it into the shape of a spiral so that 
t is easier to use. 

Other devices which have been much used for the absorption of COj 
n a stream of air Nvhich had been drawn through the receptacle containing 
he res]jiring material consist of vertical towers of caustic solution, 
llie tower invented by Reiset {23) has three niultiperf orate disks of plati- 
lum inserted to interrupt the stream of air and break it up into small 
^oplets, thus insuring complete removal of the Reiset tubes have 
been used by Brown and Kscombe in their important work on the 
“Jiergetics of green leaves, and by many others. 

, Recently, Gurjar (7) has adopted Truog’s absorption tower, first used 
soil analyses, for use in respiration studies. This tower consists 
of a vertical glass tube, ground into the neck of the flask which 
^Des the caustic solution and filled to any desired height with glass 
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beads which break up the current of air as it rises and take the place of 
the platinum disks of the Reiset tubes. 

Sachs (in Grafe, 6) drew the respired air through a series of simple 
absorption bottles, Kostytschew (fj) used Giessler bulbs, and many 
other devices have been used by others. 

Witli sufficiently large quantities of actively respiring material, appa- 
ratuses of this type are excellent for determining one side of the respiratory 
reaction. They have the advantage of avoiding the disturbing effects 
of changes in the partial pressures of oxygen and CO2, but they neglect 
entirely the question of the amount of oxygen absorbed by the respiring 
material, which is quite as important as, and not always in proportion to, 
the amount of COj given off. 

Furthermore, tliey are not adapted for use with limited quantities of 
very small or relatively inactive seeds, as the amount of COj given off 
in reasonable time may in this case fall within the limits of error of the 
method. Unless special precautions are observed, the experimental 
errors are likely to be rather large. 

(2) ABSORPTION BY CAUSTIC SOLUTION OP THE COj RESPIRED IN A CUOSED 
SPACE WITH OR WITHOUT SIMULTANEOUS MANOMETRIC MEASUREMENT 
OF THE OXYGEN ABSORBED 

The apparatus used by Wolkoff and Mayer {32) was simply an in- 
verted U-tube, one arm of which dipped into a dish of mercury, while 
the other arm was much enlarged and received the plant material and a 
dish of caustic solution. This end of the tube was, of course, closed dur- 
ing the experimental period, and the wffiole apparatus was immersed in 
a . water bath. 

Godlewski (5) cultured his material in a closed flask which contained 
a dish of caustic solution and w^as comiected with a one-arm open ma- 
nometer dipping into mercury. Stich {24) modified this apparatus for 
effective temperature control by immersion in a water bath. 

Wh^n the manometer is used, this type of apparatus gives both 
oxygen consumption and CO2 production, but since the CO^ is absorbed 
as rapidly as it is given off and does not therefore compensate for the 
oxygen absorbed by the respiring material, the method often involves 
relatively large changes in pressure during an experimental period; 
these pressure changes might in some cases affect the results. Besides, 
like the preceding type of apparatus, this type requires special care to 
avoid emrs due to the absorption of COj from sources other than the 
respiration of the material being studied and is not adapted for use with 
limited quantities of very small material. 

(3) INCUBATION IN A CLOSED SPACE, WHICH IS NOT SUPPLIED WaTH 
either CAUSTIC OR MANOMETER, WITH OCCASIONAL SAMPLING OF THE 
AIR FOR ANALYSIS IN SOME FORM OF MICRO -APPARATUS, OF WHICH 
THE BONNIER-MANGIN APPARATUS IS PERHAPS THE BEST. THIS APPA- 
RATUS AND ITS USES ARE DESCRIBED IN DETAIL BY THODAY {26). 

HAS been widely USED DURING THE LAST 35 YEARS 

In the use of this method seeds have frequently been incubated for 
respiration in tubes inverted over mercury, but, as pointed out by one 
of us (9), the contact of the seeds with mercury may so alter their be- 
havior as to make the use of this method entirely out of the question in 
specific cases. 
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Other methods of incubation without contact with mercury are, of 
course, possible. But when the mercury is used in contact with the 
respiring seeds, even if no effect of the mercury is known, this possi- 
bility should be carefully investigated before depending upon tlie re- 
sults. At best the usefulness of the method is limited by the tedious- 
ness of the processes of incubation of the material and of sampling and 
analysis of the gas. 

( 4 ) MICRO-RESPIROM15TBRS, THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE OF WHICH IS THE 
USE OF VERY SMALL QUANTITIES OF GAS OR THE DETECTION OF VERY 
slight changes IN ITS COMPOSITION 

Thunberg's unnecessarily complicated apparatus (27), modeled on 
Peterson’s older COg apparatus, consists of two connected pipettes of 
similar size — one for analysis of the gas and the other for pressure com- 
pensation— each connected with a capillary tube and adjustable bulb of 
mercury. Thunberg’s simpler apparatus, merely for demonstration of 
oxvgen consumption {28) ^ was modified by Winterstein (ji), to allow 
the introduction of artificial atmospheres and further modified by Wid- 
mark {30) for accurate quantitative work vdth very small gaseous ex- 
changes, As used by Widmark it is still too cumbersome for general 
use; one half of the apparatus serves merely as a compensator for the 
other half, in which the respiring material is incubated, and the results 
obtained are vitiated by the fact that oxygen consumption and COj 
production are studied in duplicate lots of material instead of in identical 
material, or, if in the same material, then in alternate instead of identical 
periods. Besides, it seems probable that this apparatus could not be 
used when the gaseous exchange is as large as in most studies with moist 
seeds. 

Tashiro (26) described two apparatuses which he claims will detect 
Xio'^gr. of CO2 by absorption in a small drop of barium-hydrate 
iolution. The author claims the possibility of accurate estimation of the 
imount of CO3 by a series of trials in any given case. These apparatuses 
:aii not be used with as large quantities of COj as are usually involved 
n respiration studies without extraordinarily large multiplication of ex- 
Derimental errors ; they are relatively complicated and expensive ; they 
take no account of the oxygen consumption; and in spite of the author's 
:laim to the contracry, they seem to be adapted only to rather roughly 
approximate estimation even of the COj given off. 

Winkler, long ago, described a very sensitive chemical method for 
termini ng the percentage of oxygen in solutions, using alkaline potas- 
sium iodid, manganese chlorid, and hydrochloric acid. Recently, 
Osterhout and Haas (26) adapted this method for use in biological work 
aquatic organisms. This method is at best too complicated for use 
^nen any other method is available. It is not adapted for use witli otlier 
te aquatic organisms, and it neglects determining the CO- produced 
respiration. 

^Wburg (29), by substituting a short column of hot N/80 baryta water 
the long column of the cold N/io, was able to determine small amounts 
respired CO- with a maximum experimental error not exceeding o.i 
or 0.05 cc. COj. 

^o^h {14) developed a manometric apparatus which he de- 
lik Tl^^ simplest form of the closed-space respiration apparatus." 
^ fhunberg’s apparatus and its various modifications, it makes use of 
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the principle of tlie compensating chamber to avoid the necessity of 
correcting for barometric and temperature changes. It is said to be 
sensitive enough to follow the oxygen absorption by a single insect egg 
weighing 2 mgm. in lo-hour periods. Krogh also described a later modi- 
fication of Winterstein's apparatus which he says can be made even more 
sensitive tlian the Krogh apparatus. 

Very recently, Lund (16) has developed a very simple apparatus for 
following the CO^ production by small objects by titration of baryta water. 
With proper manipulation, it is very sensitive, but, like the other purely 
chemical methods, Lund’s method requires special care to avoid errors 
due to the absorption of CO, from sources other than the respiring 
material, or errors from other sources. It also neglects oxygen con- 
sumption. 

The range of some of the apparatuses of the micro type is sufficient to 
adapt them for much of the work on the respiration of seeds, but none of 
them provides for simultaneous determination of both sides of the 
respiratory exchange in the same material. 

(5) INDICATOR METHODS 

Doctor Haas (8) and Professor Osterhout (17) recently perfected an in- 
dicator method which is veiy sensitive in detecting small quantities of CO3 
respired. Their metliod is especially adapted for use in investigations 
in which only the comparative rate of production of CO2 under different 
conditions is to be studied. It has the advantage of sufficient sensitive- 
ness so that the experimental time can be very'^ short, a matter frequently 
of prime importance; and the small amount of time required for tlie 
manipulation of the apparatus adapts Die method for rapid and simul- 
taneous determinations in several different experiments. By mea ns of 
special calibrations and a sampling device the apparatus can be used for 
the approximate determination of the absolute amounts of oxygen 
absorbed and CO, produced; but tliis is not its special use. Indicator 
methods for tlie determination of the oxygen absorbed by the respiring 
material have also been described by Osterhout (/<?) and by Harvey do), 
but these present certain grave objections and at best are not available 
for simultaneous determination of the COj produced. The use of the 
indicator method for accurate measurement even of CO2 output requires 
constant care to avoid errors due to buffer effects (zp) or to the possible 
production of acid-reacting substances other than COj or of alkaline- 
reacting substances. 

In view of the limitations of the apparatuses previously used in inves- 
tigations of respiration, we undertook to develop a new apparatus which 
would be simple, easy to use, and free from as many as possible of the 
objections which other apparatuses presented. With our apparatus, as 
described on the following pages, oxygen consumption and CO2 produc* 
tion are determined in the same apparatus and for the same period of 
time, using the whole volume of air instead of a sample. Both sides of 
the respiratory exchanges are therefore followed in identical material 
and without multiplication of experimental errors. The gaseous ex- 
changes are determined at the end of an experimental period by means 
of a manometer, which is an integral part of the apparatus, somewhat 
on the plan of Bunzell’s oxidase apparatus {4). Since the CO^ given on 
by the respiring material accumulates and tends to compensate for the 
oxygen absorbed by it no large changes in pressure occur during 
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one experimental period By making the pressure readings the basis 
of direct calculations both of oxygen consumed and of CO2 given off the 
multiplication of operations and errors involved in a combination of 
manometnc and analytic methods as used by Bonnier and 
and by Aub^t (r) is avoided A number of different forms o app^atu 
emboaying these principles have been constructed and tried Te one 
here described being finally adopted as giving most satisfactory results 





urawmg of a respirometer, large size (75 to 80 cc.). 

description of the apparatus 

“ottif whicr-^^*1°^ cylindrical glass tube (A), in 
W a one-piece porcelain container (F) for tJie seeds. 

the mercury ^ « the bore is less 
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VU- A onritompr is in the form of an inverted crncible with a plate 

^bout 40 hdes 1 mm. in diameter (G) inserted 5 mm. 
perforated with about 40 noies 

Sr^Jt VeX of oiher suitabfe hook, to raise it or lower it in the tube 
fAl to one side of this inverted crncible is an opening (I), reachng 
from i 4 top to .S mm. above the perforated plate (G) and covering about 
120 anerular degrees. 



Fig. 2— Median sectian of a carrier for eight respiromelers. 

The seed container rests upon nibs (K) pushed into the sides of die 
tube (A). The tall, slightly flaring top (h) of this tube provides 
reinforcing the ground glass joint by a mercury seal. j 

We have used this apparatus in three sizes of about 20'CC., 40-cc., ^ 
80-cc. capacity. The tube diameter of all three si^ is 3 cm., so 
one size of seed container can be used for all. This simphues 
manufacture and makes them less expensive. With the snialles 
however, the nibs, which support the seed container in the other 
are replaced by a very low glass tripod, and the ring at the top 0 
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seed container has to be omitted. These small apparatuses are so short 
that the seed containers can be handled by inserting an appropriate 
hook into the cut-out . which receives the seeds, whereas in the larger 
apparatuses the ring at the top is necessary. 

The respiration apparatuses by themselves are hard to handle, so the 
carrier shown in median section in figure 2 was devised for use with any 
number up to eight at one time. Into threaded holes bored through a 
circular cast aluminum base (A) }4 inch thick and 9 inches in diameter 
are screwed nine posts, which consist of pieces of X'bich, heavy- walled 
brass tubing (B, The tall central post (B) with the T connection 
serves as a handle, while to the other eight posts, covered with } 4 -mch 
thick'wnlled webb rubber tubing, the eight respiration apparatuses are 
bound with heavy rubber bands. A number of thicknesses of old rubber 
matting (C, CO appropriately placed, and all but the bottom one fur- 
nished with eight holes a little larger than the combined sizes of one of 
the brass posts and a respiration apparatus, hold the respirometers up- 
right and protect them from the breakage which might be caused by 
bumping on metal. 

The upper diaphragm of rubber matting (CO is stiffened by an under- 
lining diaphragm of sheet aluminum or other appropriate material (C'O 
and is held at the proper height by short pieces of rubber tubing (D, D') 
on the brass posts. The holes in the bottom of the aluminum base are 
partially closed with small pure gum rubber tubing (E, E) and any one 
ol the eight short hollow posts then serves for the reception of the ther- 
mometer (F). In case of fluctuations of temperature, this thermometer 
should not be depended upon to register the temperature of the water 
outside of the tubular post in which it is inserted. 


OPERATION OF THE APPARATUvS 

The respiration tubes (fig. i, A) having been provided with heavy 
rubber bands, the seed containers with their load of imbibed and sterilized 
seeds are lowered into place, and the contents of the apparatuses are 
rapidly aerated by drawing through each a strong current of air. The 
vasalined ground glass stoppers with the stopcocks opened and the 
caustic chambers unstoppered are rapidly put in place, forcing each down 
as far as it will go with a gentle twisting motion and placing them so that 
4 e bent delivery tubes (fig. i , M) from the caustic chambers will deliv^er 
^nto the closed side of the seed containers. As soon as its top is in place, 
^ach apparatus is bound to its post. The whole battery is now sub- 
Qicrged in the water bath, so that the water covers the tops of the res- 
piration tubes, and the mercury is poured into these tops. As soon as 
tfieu'hole battery has come to the temperature of the water bath, which 
be hastened by gently raising and lowering it, the stopcocks in the 
leveling tubes are closed, care being taken to see that the respirometers 
stand vertically and that the mercury is at the same level in the two arms 
^lach manometer, tlie caustic chambers are stoppered, and the baro- 
^etric pressure of the room is recorded. 

^ '^tter an appropriate length of time, which will usually be not less than 
from I to 3 cc. as required of 20 per cent sodium hydroxid 
Olio measured into each caustic cliainber, leaving the stoppers 
, ’ tne manometers are gently tapped to see that the mercury moves 
its proper level; manometer readings are taken by holding a 
^behind the manometer; the caustic is cautiously admitted into the 
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respiration tubes; a short interval, during which the barometer may be 
read, is allowed for complete absorption; and the manometers are again 

gently tapped and read. t . 

From the manometer and barometer readings, the temperature used 
in the experiment, and the net volumes of the apparatuses,^ corrected 
for the volumes of the respiring material and of the caustic which was 
admitted, and for tlie changed positions of the mercury in the ma- 
nometers’* the tliree significant volumes of air under standard conditions 
(o° C. at 760-ram. pressure) can be computed. From these three volumes 
the volume of oxygen absorbed, the volume of CO2 given off, and the res- 
piratory quotient easily derived. 

If extreme accuracy is desired, C02-free air may be introduced at the 
beginning ® and further corrections may be introduced for the fact 
that the period for CO2 production, from the putting of tlie apparatuses 
together to the making of the second manometer reading, is slightly 
longer than that for oxygen consumption, from the closing of the stop- 
cocks to the time of the second manometer reading, and for the further 
fact that the volume determined for COj respired includes also oxygen 
absorbed during the very short interval between making the first and 
second manometer readings. 

Since the volume of oxygen absorbed is usually greater than that of 
CO2 given off, the reduction of pressure thus brought about in the 
respirometer starts the flov/ of caustic when the stopcock is opened, and 
the absorption of CO2 also aids in the introduction of the caustic. It is 
sometimes necessary, ht)\vever, to force the last of the caustic down by 
gently blovring inio'^ the caustic chamber through a rubber tube slipped 
over its top. 

The caustic, running down the side of the respirometer its entire length 
and over the top of the seed container, insures rapid absorpiion of the 
COj. Meantime, the roof of the seed container and the edge winch pro- 
trudes below its perforated plate protects flic seeds completely from 
contact with the caustic. 

After a complete deteiTtiination the battery of respiroraeters is removM 
from the water bath, stopcocks arc opened, the mercury seals are removed 
by suction into a suction flask used as a trap, and the apparatuses are 
taken apart, emptied, and washed with a dilute acid and then ^vith water. 
The seed containers may be washed by pouring acid over them without 
disturbing the seeds, and tlien both seeds and containers may be further 
washed under a stream of water by inserting them into Gooch crucibles 
in such a manner that the open sides of the containers are closed against 
the sides of the crucibles and the loss of seeds thus prevented. 

The containers and seeds are now ready to be returned to the cleaned 
respirometers for another period of respiration. 

* The net air capacity of each apparatus with the seed container in place is detenuined from the 

of the wat'r it takes to fill it and is corrected for each er;periment by sublractinK the volumes ol ‘ 
respiring laateriul. 

If the bore of the maniimeter tube is just 3 mm., a change of t.iS; mm. in the height of the mercury 
the side toward the respiration chamber— that is, u difference (jf 6.37 mm. in the height of the 
the two arms of the manometer— corresponds to a change of o.or c. c. in the imcorrected volume 01 tin » 
in the apparatus. . . 

* The COj in normal air would make a difference of only 0.2 ram. on the njanomctcf, which is not n . 
above the iimit of error in adjustment and reading, and would, under the method adopted, 

for oxygen consumption and CO; production alike. It is believed liiat leaving a vessel of strong ea' 
solution exposed to the air for a few hoars near where the apparatus is to be set up, and then 
apparatus and respiring material with air drawn from the open room over this caustic solution, teai 
the error from atmospheric CO; well below the lowest pob,sible limits of error. This is the proceto,. 
adopted in the work reported in the following article. 
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I'hese respirometers axe adapted for use with small material which 
docs not have to be studied under aquatic conditions, provided it is not 
markedly sensitive to reduction in the partial pressure of oxygen or to 
iacrease in that of CO2. Some seeds, however, are so small as to pass 
through the i-mm. holes of the seed container. For use with such 
material, the perforations can be partially closed with paraffine. The 
change in the total pressure of all gases is always small. The manipu- 
lations and observations can be performed rapidly and the admittedly 
somewhat tedious computations may be delayed to suit one’s convenience. 

The apparatuses could probably be adapted for use with aquatic 
organisms, at least in certain cases, by substituting an appropriate 
container for the perforated seed container. They are probably not 
sufhcieiitly sensitive for use in such work, as, for instance, that of Lund 
"(jj) with Faramecia, wffiere the total differences in CO2 production to 
be measured are sometimes such as would correspond to less than i-cm. 
change in pressure as registered on the manometer of the smallest of the 
apparatuses here described, or about ten time the possible experimental 
error. In sensitiveness and therefore in the character of work for which 
they are adapted, they are intermediate between the apparatuses used 
for large objects and those of the micro type. 

Plate I is a photograph of the carrier with two respirometers and a 
thermometer in place. To facilitate the reading of the manometers, 
which will almost invariably show some reduction in pressure, the res- 
pirometers w^ere so constructed that their manometers are turned to the 
left when the stopcocks in the caustic chambers face outward or away 
from the tall central post. 

The usefulness of the apparatus, as here described, can be greatly 
extended by attaching to the bottom of the respiration tube a side arm 
with stopcock for use in the introduction of artificial atmospheres. For 
work with artificial atmospheres it is desirable also to omit the short 
ddivery tube (fig, r,M) below the caustic chamber in order to facilitate tlie 
complete sweeping out of the original atmosphere. We have a fe^^■ of 
the apparatuses in this modified form and have used them with good 
results, although they embody also some of the less desirable features of 
our earlier attempts. 

The apparatus obviously can not be used except at approximately 
atmospheric pressure, though the proportions and nature of the gases 
present can be altered. For the study of respiration at greatly reduced 
or increased total pressures other forms of apparatus must be used. It 
ill always be true, however, that the great bulk of the work on respi- 
3 tion will be done at atmospheric pressure. 


'OlbMUlAR FOR CATCUTATION OF THE RESULTS OF RESPIR.ATION 
EXPERIMENTS 

following formulae can conveniently be used : 
t For the reduction of volumes to 0° C. and 760-mm. mercury 
Pressure. 


(0 


Vol, 7*60 =Vo]. lx 


\’j 6 o (273 -ff)/ 



^ ^ represent the temperature of the bath in degrees centi- 

^nd the pressure of the gas in millimeters of mercury. The 
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expression represents a factor F which is constant for any given 

temperature. Substituting F in (i) gives: 

(2) Vol.;^ = Vol.iXFxP. 

Values for F for different temperatures have been determined and 
are given here for convenience in calculations. 


F for o'" C.-0.001316 
for 5° C. = o.ooi292 
for 10^ C. = 0.001269 
for 15® C. = 0.001247 
for 20° C. = 0.001226 
for 25° C. = o.ooi205 
for 30° C. = o.ooii 85 
for 35° C. = o.ooii66 


Values for F for intermediate temperatures can be derived with suffici- 
ent accuracy by interpolation in the series given. 

2. For changing from gas volumes to milligrams per gram dry weight 

per 24 hours. 


Let a = number of cubic centimeters at 0° C, 760 mm. 

6=^ weight in milligrams of i cubic centimeter at o C. 760 mm. 
(;=dry weight in milligrams of respiring material 
k = respiration period in hours. 


(3) = milligrams per gram dry weight in 24 hours. 

For oxygen, h— 1.4289; for CO,, 6= 1.9768. 


By substitution of these values and the use of Y in place of one X, 
equation (3) becomes; 


, , 24 X 1.4289 X 1,000 a 

(4a) 


'?42Q'^.6 a - 

for oxygen. 
c li 


, ,, 24 X 1.9768 X 1,000 a_ 47443.2 

(45) Y = —^ -^ torLU^. 

3. For calculating temperature coefficients. Either of the formulae 
given by Kanitz {12) and reported by Denny may be used. Kanitzs 

second formula is in which represents the rate of any 

reaction at temperature and represents the rate of the* same reac 
tion at temperature The easiest form in which to use this equation 
in logarithmic solutions is 

(5) Log Sio = (Log K, - Log K,) ■ 

With the simplified equations (2), (4a), (4b), and (5) all of the com 
putations can be easily performed. 

RFXORDING DATA AND CALCULATING RESULTS 

Before beginning a respiration experiment the following data must 
oe determined or provision made for its determination: _ ^ . . 

I. The volume of air in each apparatus without the respiring mater 
(to o.i cc.). 
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2, Volume of the respiring material (to o.i cc.). 

Net volume of air in the apparatus {1-2). 

A. Weight of the respiring material (to i mgm.). 

5. percentage dly weight of the respiring material (this to be deter- 
mined in material duplicating that which is used in the respiration 

experiment). 

6. Dry weight of the respinng matenal from (3) (to i mgm.). 

All necessary data must be carefully recorded at the beginning and 
end of each period of a respiration experiment. It is convenient to 
keep the data for each period in compact form on a 3 by 5 inch card 
or on a separate sheet of a 3 by 5 inch loose-leaf note book. The fol- 
lowing form is suggested : 


Exp. begun ; Material 

No. of period (i, 2, 3, etc.) ; Temp 

Stoppers inserted 

Stopcocks closed 

Barometer at °C.; = at o°C. 

Manometers read ; 

Caustic used ; Temp 

Barometer at °C. = at o®C. 

Manometer readings: i ; 2 ; 3 ; 4 

Before adding caustic 

After adding caustic 

Remarks: 


The absolute net volume of an apparatus uncorrcctcd for pressure or 
temperature is a base from which all other volumes are calculated, is 
uniform through any one set of calculations, and therefore need not be 
determined closer than to tenths of a cubic centimeter. On the contrary, 
the changes in volume of the gas it contains, corrected to standard con- 
ditions, are the actual data for respiratory exchanges. Inaccuracies ap- 
proaching O.I cc. in determining these volume changes would sometimes 
seriously affect the results of an experiment. All volume computations 
should therefore be carried to hundredths of a cubic centimeter. For 
the same reason corrections of apparent volume for the changed posi- 
tions of the mercury in the manometers should always be made. These 
corrections will frequently amount to more than 0.1 cc. The caustic 
solution used should be measured with all possible accuracy and should 
not be stronger than 20 per cent on account of the impossibility of ac- 
curate measurement of a stronger, more viscous solution. As indicated 
'^n a previous page, corrections mav also be introduced for the short 
Periods of time between the diffeunu operations. 

Table I illustrates the calculation of gas volumes and units of respiratory 
ixchauges (milligrams oxygen and CO, per gram dry weight of the 
’cspiring material in 24 hours) from data recorded at the beginning of 
in ex])eriment and at the beginning and end of one experimental period, 
ihe data are taken from the first period of a respiration experiment with 
duplicate lots of 50 Newtown Pippin apple seeds in a very early stage of 
prmination. The symbols in the left-hand margin of the table are used 
Of convenient reference in later parts of tlie table to the quantities to 
. ^ symbols refer. The formulae, witli their numbers, are 
cal ^ ^ preceding section. In practice the form in w'hich these 

culations are given can be considerably shortened. 
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Tablf r --Calculation of gas volmnes and units {milligrams per gram dry weight in 24 
lABWiv I.— ou y of respiratory exchange 


Syitibol. 


h,. 

h,. 

Pi 


k^, P2.. 

hi, Ps-. 


P4 

Formtila (2) - , 


VoLi.. 

Vol.2. 

V0I.3., 
V0I.4., 
V0I.5. 
k 


Volume of empty apparatus.. 
Volume of imbibed seeds. .. . 


42.1 cc. 
3-4 


44 - 0 cc. 

3.4 


Volume of air in the apparatus i 3 ^ • 7 ; 40-6 cc. 

Weudit of the imbibed seeds I 3,052 mgm. 3,112 mgm. 

Percentage of dry weight of the imbibed . 
seeds 53 

Dry weight of the seeds (calculated ) ; 1,618 mgm. 1,649 mgm. 

Stoppers inserted 12.30 p- m., May 27 | 

Stopcocks closed 12.45 p. m., Ma\ 27 

Temperature 19.0° C ^ - i 

Atmospheric pressure 762.2 mm. at 22.5 y.; 1 

= 759,3 mm. at o^C. : 

Manometer readings 10.00 a. m. May 29 . , 

Caustic solution aclded 

Manometer readings 10.15 a. m. May 29 . . 

Temperature 19.0® C • 

Atmospheric pressure 76S.2 mm. at 24 ^C. 

= 765.0 mm. at C. ^ 


-ri.8 : 
1 .0 cc. ; 
- 23 -S 


Vol. "760- Vol. ‘ F. P 

P 

F =0.0012.17 -4y5 (0.001247- o.cor22o - 

0.001230 

0.001230 VhP] 36.14 cc, 

.0012-, 0 4-/^1 3fi-5° cc, 

6.37 

.GOI23O t 'i - : P;;' 34*35 ^^ 

6',37 

Anproximate. volume oxygen = Vol. i- 

Vol. 3 

Approximate volume CO^^W)! . 2 - \ ol . 3 . 

Length of period=/r, — /Z] = 45.75 hours. 

Period for oxygen^^WL” 45 - 5 ° hours. 

Period for oxygen included with CO.. 

=,= /j j-/j,j=o.25 hours. 


1.79 cc. 
2.15 cc. 


-r- 1.3 

I.OCC, 

-43 -5 


37.92 cc. 
3S.27 cc. 

36. oS cc. 
1.84 cc. 

2. IQ CC. 


Vol. 6 

True N'o hime 0 x\- g en = \’al . 4 - ! V ‘ ^ ^ 



43.50 

\’ol 1 ' 

I .So cc. 1 

Vol .7 

True volume C02 = Vol. 5- ^’ol. 4 .. 

2.14 cc. ! 


45 ' 5 o 

Vol. 7 

Respiratory quotient ^ 

I.IQ 

Formula (4a) , . , 

U293.6a; a — Vol. 6 

“ c h c—Bry weight of seeds 

1.80 

1,618 


^= 45-75 



A — mgra. oxygen consumed per gin. dry 
weight in 24 hours 

.83 

Formula (4b). . . 

y_47443-2a; a^Vol.y | 

c k c=Drv weight seeds ' 

2.14 

1,618 


^= 45-75 1 



y=mgm. CO2 produced per gm. dry i 
weight in 24 hours 

1-37 


1.35 cc. 

2 .i 3 cc. 


1.85 

1,649 


2.IJ 

1,649 
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Tsblc II shows che calculatiou of temp6ra.ture coefficients from an 
experiment with single lots of dormant York Imperial and Newtown 
Pippin apple seeds in successive periods at 13° and 30® C. 


Table 11. Calculations of temperature coefficients from data for suaessive periods at 
13 and jo° C. 



York 

Imperial. 

Newtown 

Pippin. 

Formula (5) 



Eog!2io=(hog^i^a'Log/C,) 



K-> for oxygen consumption (units) 


T-35 

Kf for oxygen consumption (units) 

T*25 

A- 

Log ^2 


■13033 

Log 




9-79239 

Difference 

.n 

♦33794 

9.52884 

9-76955 

Log difference 

* 20400 

9-45332 

Log(^'''r)=Log('°) 

^ V2 h/ \i7/ 

9- 7^55 

W (i'^g Qia) 


g. 29839 
.19879 
1.58 

Log Qiq 

9 ■ 22 207 

0,^ for oxygen consumption 

. 16706 

for CO, production (units) 

1.47 

Kt for CO5 production (units) 

1.47 

i-Si 

Log ^2 ! 

•59 

•59 

.17898 

9.77085 

Log i 

. 16732 


9-77085 

Difference 

- 

.40813 

Log difference 

■39047 

lA.g(,^,)=Log('°) i 

9.59821 i 

9.61080 

9-76055 

\*2 L/ V17./ ■ 

9-76955 1 

r40g(Log(2io) 

I 

9-38035 

.24008 

Log Oio 

9-30776 I 

010 for CO2 production 

.23322 i 

. 

I- 71 

1.74 
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RESPIRATION OF APPRE SEEDS ‘ 

By George T. Harrington 

formrly Scientific Assistant, Seed~Testing Laboratories, Bureau of Plant Industry 
United States Department of Agriculture 


This study was made, using the manometric respiration apparatuses 
and following in detail the procedure described in the previous article (ii) 
on a new and efficient respirometer for use with seeds and other small 
objects. 

the size of apparatus used in each case was determined by the number 
and relative activity of the seeds to be studied. The results have been 
computed in terms of milligrams of oxygen consumed and milligrams of 
CO, given off per grain dry weight of the respiring seeds in 24 hours. 
The temperature coefficients have been computed for both proc^ses for 
each temperature interval used, whenever the seeds used were in suffi- 
ciently stable condition to make it desirable to do so. 

First experiment. Newtown Pippin seeds from fruit stored at o° C 
imhl May 7. Seeds removed in the next few days and incubated on 
mois blot ers at about 5° to 10° C. Experiment begun May 20 with six 
parallel .ots of seed at temperature of 19°; 25 or 50 seeds per lot at be- 
ginning of experiment. (Table 1.) ^ 

TabeE I —Respiration of Newtoum pippin seeds at ig° C. 


Period 
of res- 
pira- 
tion. 




Num- 
ber of 
lots. 


Condition of seeds. 


Intact 

Intact; 26 per cent germinating at .end of 

period 

Outer coats removed; 67 per cent germinat- 
ing at end of period 


Gaseous exchanges 
(mgm. per gm., dry i 
weight) per day. 


Oxygen 

con- 


! COj pro- 


, CO?,'Oj 
i fvolume) 


Intact; manjr germinating at end of period 
mtact; germinated at beginning of period. 
Uuter coats removed; all germinating at 
end of period 


Outer coats removed; germinated at be- 
ginning of period 


* Ai>«. ^ outer coats removed. 

lor publications, 


con- 1 -r- 
sumed. i 


i.og I 1.30 


•83 : 

I 2-35 ■ 
^ 3-28 j 
•97 i 
3*42 I 


“ 2-73 

1.26 

3*97 


02.97 «3-i5 


4.14 I 


M -39 


“7-48 1 ‘■6.83 

*10.43 I 6 9.53 


^™s:ton, D. c. 

20517-23, 


liiral Research, 

{u;) 


Vol, XXIII. No. 8 
Jan I ?, ( 

Key No 
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The results after the first period show the effects upon respiration of 
removing the outer coats ^ and of germination. When the outer coats 
were removed, the results were computed on the basis of calculated dry 
weight after removal of these coats as well as on the basis of the dry 
weight of the intact seeds. Some seeds were discarded during the experi- 
ment on account of advancing germination or to leave a convenient quiQ' 
ber in a given condition for use in a given apparatus. 

The respiratory quotient was always less than unity, as should be 
expected when the material being respired is fatty or oily, and therefore 
poor in oxygen, as is the case with apple seed. 

Removing the outer coats approximately doubled or trebled the respi- 
ratory intensity witliont altering the respiratory quotient until germi- 
nation had well begun. Connected with this increased respiration of the 
seeds was an acceleration of germination, though these seeds were suffi- 
ciently after-ripened so that the majority of 3iem germinated in % 
days even in intact condition. 

As germination advanced, the respiratory intensity rapidly increased 
and in seeds freed from their outer coats the respiratory quotient became 
lower in value. (See last two entries in last column of Table I.) 
intact seeds at a later stage of germination there is a similar decrease in 
the value of the respiratory quotient, not shown here but illustrated in 
other experiments. 

Godlewski (9) ,3 Bonnier and Mangin (4), Gerber (5), and Ivanoff (ij\ 
have reported low values for the respiratory quotient of germinating 
oily seeds, or young seedlings. 

According to Godlewski, the respiratory quotient of fatty seeds during 
swelling is a little less than i.o, but the value of the quotient falls as soon 
as the roots appear and is maintained about constant at from 0.55 to 0.65 
during the period of greatest respiratory intensity, after which it ris^ 
to about I.O. His value for the period of greatest intensity is slightly 
lower than the lowest shown in Table I. According to this author, and 
to Gerber, Uie respiratory quotient of germanating starchy seeds is 
constantly about unity during the entire period of germination. 

Bonnier and Mangin, however, found that with both oily and starchy 
seeds during germination the respiratory quotient is at first near unity, 
falls gradually to a minimum variable with the species, and then rises 
again to its initial value. In this connection, it should be borne in mind , 
that even starchy seeds contain more or less oil In endosperinous, 
starchy seeds, this oil is usually concentrated in the embryo. If, as 
would be expected, this oil is drawn upon very early during germination, 
the large use of oxygen in its conversion into sugars would give a tem- 
poranly low value to the respiratory quotient of such seeds, exactly as 
wese authors point out in regard to oily seeds. They conclude that, if 
there are characteristic differences in the respiratory activity of the two 
classes of seeds, these differences consist only in ffie minimum value of 
the respiratory quotient, and not in the fact or direction of its variation 


iniCTrovl? M of: (i) a thick brown, fibfoia outer coat with co® 

P«nnSlecharaifS-?nS -iTi stnicture and without openings, suggesting je®'- 

eSSSly endos^e^oMs^ At wMish. cellular tissue, somewhat thicker than the inner coat, 

^ IS claseljr ^herent to layer a. and it is imposuble to remove the m 
about renf the cMily barM by removing the two together. The outer coats consotet 

“‘I theembryoa about 

Reference is made by number (italic) to " Literature cited/' p, 12S-130. 
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Gerber gives a minimum value of about 0.30 for the respiratory quo- 
tient of germinating oily seeds, while Ivanoff reports values as low as 
0.13. Gerber argues from his results tliat if the particular fats stored in 
any given seed are easily oxidized (flax) the respiratory qiiotient wail be 
near that for complete oxidation (0.70), while if they are difficultly oxidiz- 
ab)e (Ricinus) the quotient will be nearer that for simple conversion of 
the fat to sugars and therefore relatively low. 

Table I also shows a tendency for the value of the respiratory quotient 
to rise temporarily in the initial stages of germination of intact apple 
seeds. Gerber ( 8 ) points out a similar condition when the radicles are 
unable to break the coats, and assumes, without proper evidence, that 
his occasional high values of the respiratory quotient (slightly greater 
tlian i.o) in such cases are due to the transformation of sugars into 
alcohol in the “imprisoned and fatigued” cells. The same result would 
be obtained by the splitting up of the carboxyl groups of organic acids — 
a reaction, which, like the formation of alcohol, might result from a 
deficiency of oxygen in the respiring tissue. This oxygen deficiency, in 
turn, might occur as a result of the limiting effects of coat structures rela- 
tively impermeable to oxygen. But it is also true that a rise in the 
respiratory quotient until it becomes nearly equal to i might result from 
tHe oxidation of previously accumulated sugars more rapidly than the 
facs are broken down, without any reference to oxygen deficiency. 
Irwin { 12 ) also calls attention to the theoretical possibility of obtaining 
a high production of CO2 as a result of the splitting of carbonates and 
bicarbonates in the respiring tissues by accumulating organic - adds. 
Since free oxygen would ordinarily be consumed in the formation of the 
organic acids, this oxygen consumption would tend to balance the COj 
produced by such a breaking up tlie carbonates and to hold the respira- 
tory quotient at about its previous value. In Irwin’s work the increased 
production of CO2 by Salvia petals as a result of etherization was accom- 
panied by decreased acidity, and a simultaneous increase in oxygen 
"onsumplion indicated that the increased COj production resulted from 
true respiratory exchanges. It is regrettable that Irwin’s apparatus (the 
Haas-Osterhout indicator apparatus {ig) and technic did not involve the 
simultaneous determination of oxygen consumption and COj production 
so that the respiratory quotient could be determined and closer deduc- 
tion could be drawn as to the probable origin of the increased output of 
COj. In the absence of such data, it is natural to suppose that reduction 
m acidity at the same time that COj production was increased would 
involve an oxidation of organic acids and an increase in the respiratory 
quotient, 

Secokd exp^rim^nt. — Seeds from a cider press mash, not germinated 
siter incubation as follows : 

hot A, 50 days at 20° C. in intact condition, then 68 days at 20® with 
to coats removed.* 

JjOt B, 50 days at 30° C. in intact condition, then 68 days at 20 to 30°, 
alternation, with outer coats removed.* 

hot C, 50 days at 20® C in intact condition, then 68 days in an ice 
at about 5® to 10®, with outer coats removed.* 

^perhnent was begun May 27, 1919, 25 seeds in each lot, 

^ the seeds in lot C germinated within the first two periods of two 
each at 19® C. During the first period the volume of gaseous ex- 

footnote 2 on paee iii 
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changes ^vas about twice and during the second period about four tiirjes 
that for lots A and B, which remained dormant. The respiratory 
tients for the two periods were o.8i and 0.75 — a little higher than fonr^ 
AandB. 

Table II shows the respiratory activity of lots A and B at different 
temperatures during a period of iwm months. During this time 12 T)^r 
cent of the seeds germinated and were discarded, while a few others were 
discarded on account of injury. All results were calculated on the basis 
of the dry w’eiglit of the material actually present in the apparatn? 
whether this included the inner coats or these had been removed. ' 

Both the respiratory intensity and the respiratory quotient rose and 
fell as the temperature of the experiment was raised and lowered, For 
each temperature, there was a fairly definite respiratory quotient which 
was reestablished each time the seeds were brought back to that temnera- 
ture from another temperature, either higher or lower. ^ 

TaslS ll.—Respiraiion of dorviani cider press apple seeds with outer coats ranovd 


i 


Gaseous excliauges (mil'igranis per gram dry 
weight per day). 

COiJOt (volume) 

j 

j rericxl 

Temper- 

atnre. 

Oxygen consatned. 

CO: produced. 

A' 

i ® * 

i 

B* 

A ‘ 



“C 








m 

I. 02 

1-35 

0. 98 

I. 19 

c. 6g 

0. 64 

46 

19 

I. 00 

I. 61 

•99 

1.63 

■ 72 

• 73 

46 

19 

1-33 

I. 61 

I. 36 

1- 52 

•74 

.69 

21 

30 

2.97 

2. 94 

i 3-23 

3 - 07 

' 79 

■ 75 

46 

30 

3.20 

2. 56 

3 - 39 

2. 44 

•77 

.69 

45 

30 

4 - 23 

2.93 

4-73 

3 - 03 

,81 

•75 

43 

19 

2. 86 

2.83 

2. 61 

3. 64 

,67 

.67 

45 

19 

2. 80 

2. 53 

! 2. 57 

2. 24 

.66 

.64 

47 

IQ 

2. 77 

I- 39 

i 2.48 

1.25 

‘65 

•^5 

25 


5 - 59 

2. 05 

5-67 

I. 74 

• 73 

. 6 t 

48 1 

30 

4. 40 

I- 95 

! 4 - 70 

1.85 

• 77 

.6H 

48 

i 19 

3‘25 

1. 81 

3‘ 

I. 69 

.67 

.67 

rtS 

19 

.3- .31 

r. 28 

3 - 12 

1. 16 

.68 

•65 

IIS 

10 

I. 60 

.98 

i 1-37 

• 76 

. 62 

•56 

121 

10 

I. 64 

1.06 

1. 40 

.86 

. 62 

• 59 

118 

10 

I- 55 I 

1 -97 

1-35 

•77 

•63 

.5S 

194 

0 

•43 

•38 

. 12 

. 21 

.21 

.40 

140 

13 

I. Sr 1 

I. 07 

1. 72 

•95 

.69 ! 

.64 

49 

30 

4-47 1 

3- 30 

4 - 91 

.3-27 

•79 1 

.72 

INNER COATS 

REMOVED, 

INCIPIENT GERMINATIONS BY END OF PERIOD 

' 

20 j 

30 i 

19- 45 

16. 74 

22. 91 

17. 87 

.8s 

■77 




Aivl, ourminating by end of period 


19 

_ i 

10.09 i 8.86 

10. 30 

9. 61 

i 

■ 74 


theTalJarwiToS K^matlon condit.ons at C.. so days in inUct 

* See footnote 2 on page i r8 
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ran. :.3, «9« Rcspiratiou of Apple Seeds 

Lot B showed a generally lower respiratory intensity, lower respiratory 
luouents, and a smaller change in respiratory quotient resulting from 
iny given change m temperature than did lot A. All of these differences 
;eem to indicate that lot B was in a state of deeper dormancy than lot A 
phis condition probably reflects a greater impoverishment of lot B iti 
;he materials used in respiration as a result of previous incubation at a 
ligher temperature. Both the greater intensity of respiration and the 
liglier respiratory quotient at the higher temperature would work in 
jiis direction. 

This conception of the relation of dormancy to respiratory exchanges fol- 
ows closely the observations of Lund and others. Lund (16) has shown 
I great reduction in respiratory intensity of Paramecia as a result of partial 
itarvation, or, in other words, impoverishment in respirable materials 
The character of his material would naturally lead one to expect a much 
greater reduction in respiratory intensity on account of such impoverish- 
Tient than would occur in dormant seeds, whose respiration is already on 
1 rather low plane. In a later paper (ry) the same author has shown 
hat loss of irritability by Planaria under anaerobic conditions is much 
r.ore closely associated wiUi decreased CO^ production than with absence 
)f consniiiption of free oxygen. In the seeds of lot B, a decrease in CO 
)roduction relative to oxygen consumption under aerobic conditions 
;eems likewise to correspond to a state of greater quiescence or deeper 
lormaiicy. ^ 

Lot A increased in intensity of respiration at a given temperature 
icrhaps as a result of the temperature changes. I^t B, which had 
munisly been given a regular daily alternation of temperatures, showed 
i gi-eater intensity of respiration than lot A during tlie first few periods 
31 ilif’ experiment, increased temporarily, and then fell to the ori^^inal 
aitonsily. The effect of alternating temperatures upon the respiration 
[)i dornxmt seeds is, liowever, unknown, and niav bear no relation to 
the rrflerciicos here noted. 

: iTgenbeiu (-j), working with germinated seeds, decided that sudden 
iChigeb oi temperature cause no modification of respiratory intensity 
I eiiber extreme of tlie alternation. On the other hand Palladine ho) 
similar material which had been previously cultivated on sugar 
at different temperatures, concluded tliat jiassing from a h?gh 
:^T-erature (36° C) or from a low temperature (7^) to a medium tem- 
erainre (iS^ to 20°) stimulates the respiration of plants. Blanc (?) 
bKc-ca to Palladine ’s technic and, in a very careful piece of work 
a Ziegenbein’s view. Blanc concluded that for each temperature 
IS a definite respiratory intensity, and the transition from the 
■jpira ory activity corresponding to a given temperature to that cor- 
■^i'Oiir.ing to a different temperature is made graduallv allowing for all 
-i- rainry activities intermediate between those of the extreme tem- 
^atiires. 

i^Vhile blaiic's results seem conclusive for the material he worked 
^ fuller he nor the previous workers used material which was in a 
the known effect of temperature altema- 
iere<in' ^ gennination of many kinds of seeds it seems possible that 
'sveh nH dormant seeds may at least in some cases be affected 
different from any effect upon actively 
investigation. Mv own results as 
^ w nile suggestive, certainly furnish no proof of such effects. 
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The very low respiratory quotient at C. is particularly interesting 
because it suggests storage of oxygen at low temperatures as at least one 
cause of the favorable effect of low temperatures upon after-ripening. 
Even at 19^, the weight of oxygen taken in was greater than that of CO 
given off, so that unless some of the excess oxygen was split off as water 
the seeds were actually gaining in dry weight. The obvious suggestion 
here is that oxygen is being used in the transformation of fats to sugars 
or in the formation of organic acids. Sugars and acids have been 
shown by Applemann (i), Ativood (2), Brannon (5), Eckerson (7), and 
Jones (14) to accumulate during storage of dormant structures at low 
temperatures. Eckerson (7), in fact, showed an increase in acidity of 
haw and apple seeds during incubation at low temperatures, which were 
favorable for after-ripening. I have found that the after-ripening of 
apple seeds takes place also in commercial cold storage when the seeds 
remain within the intact fruit. While perhaps it should not be expected 
in this case that oxygen would be available for storage in the seeds, still 
the volume of the respiratory exchanges of the seeds within the fruit 
must be small and must be governed more or less by the respiratory 
activity of the surrounding pulp, so that the maintenance of a low respir- 
atory quotient, wdth concurrent increase in the acidity of the seeds, may 
not be out of the question even here. 

Possibly also the increase of oxidizing enzyms during after-ripening at 
low temperatures, as showTi by Eckerson for apple seeds, and by Crocker 
and Harrington (6), Jones (14), and Rose (21) for other seeds, and the 
fact that their catalase activity at least is exceedingly high immediately 
after germination, as I have found in work as yet unpublished, and as 
previously reported by Crocker and Harrington (6) and by Jones (14) for 
other seeds, are significantly related to tlieir respiratory exchanges, 
especially to storage of oxygen and low respiratory quotient during after- 
ripening at low temperatures and to intense oxidation with high respira- 
tory quotient in the first stages of germination. The correspondence 
between respiratory activity and catalase activity is especially interesting 
in view of previous work by Applemann (/), Crocker and Harrington (d), 
and Kohl (15) which seems to connect this enzym definitely w*ith respira- 
tory processes. 

In the last two periods of the experiment, the naked embryos were used. 
Germination began at once, and in less than three days all had germi- 
nated There was the customai'y tremendous increase in respirator)^ 
intensity. There was also a slight increase in the respiratory quotients 
above those which were normal for the dormant seeds at the temperatures 
used, indicating that, in this early stage of germination, oxygen-rich sub- 
stances were being respired more rapidly than the fats were being broken 
down to their component sugars. During the last period the oxygen in 
the respiration apparatuses, as computed from their known volume, was 
quantitatively used up, and the respiratory quotients were probably 
somewhat higher than they would otherwise have been. 

The temperature coefficients for oxygen consumption and for CO, pro- 
duction in consecutive periods of the preceeding experiment are given 
in Table III. 

Table III shows values for ranging from scarcely more than i to 
nearly 4, with two exceptional higher values for CO^ production at low 
temperatures in case of lot A. The values are greater for lot A than for 
lot B, emphasizing again the difference in response of the two lots to 



external conditions. They are also greater for CO^ production than for 
oxygen consumption, greater when changing from 19*^ to 30° C., than when 
the reverse change is made, and greater at low temperatures than at 
higher temperatures. The differences in temperature coefficients, when 
the reciprocal changes 19"^ to 30° and 30° to 19° are made, suggest a stim- 
ulating effect of the higher temperature, which is not entirely lost upon 
return to the lower temperature. 

Upon removal of the inner coats and the onset of rapid germination, 
with yigorous respiration, the temperature coefficients remained about 
the same as for the same temperature interval with dormant seeds. 

TablB in. — Temperature coe^Uitmts (|2io) respiration of dormant apple seeds 

with outer coats removed 


Temperature intervat 

Qi» for oxygen 
consumptiou. 

. . . 

Oil for CO* 
production. 


A» 

I 

A’ 

B‘ 

19 to 30 

2.08 

! r -73 1 

2.20 

1.90 

30 to 19 

1 1-43 

1 r -03 

1.71 , 

1. 14 

19 to 30 

1 1.89 

1-43 

2.12 j 

1-35 

30 to 19 

1.32 

1 1.07 


1.09 

19 to 10 

2.32 

1 i >35 

2.46 

I-S 3 

10 to 0 

3-63 

I 2.53 

11.04 

3.60 

oto 13 

3-03 

2 .2X 

i 7-66 

3-15 

13 to 30... 

1.70 1 

1-59 

1.85 

2.07 

30 to 19 naked germinating embryos 

1-95 

1.78 

2.07 

i 

1.76 


‘ Lot A was previously incubated xmder jenninatioti conditions at jo°C., so days in intact condition, then 
68 days with outer coats removed. 

> Lot B was previously incubated under Eerminatian conditions, jo days at 3o®C. in intact condition, then 
66 days at 20® to 30“ with outer coats removed. 

Third experiment. —Newtown Pippin seeds. Fruit stored at o® C. 
to May 7, seeds removed during next few days and incubated under 
germination conditions at 5® to 10° for 13 to 18 days. Many seeds had 
germinated. Only those not germinated were used for the respiration 
experiment. Fifty seeds in each lot at beginning of experiment. Some 
discarded from time to time on account of advancing germination or to 
keep a convenient number in a given condition for a given apparatus. 
(Table IV.) ^ 

The principal points to be noted regarding this experiment are : 

1. The respiratory intensity which was about the same at the beginning 
of the experiment as shown in Table I, rose sharply with the onset of germi- 
nation, but fell somewhat after germination, with the second period at 
the excessively high temperature of 30® C. 

2. The respiratory quotient was high, as in the previous experiments, 
during incipient germination. The value of the respiratory quotient in 
this case reached 1.2, recalling Gerber^s observations.® 

3 - The respiratory quotient fell in value as respiratory intensity 
increased with advancing germination. The lowest value of the respira- 
tory quotient, as well as the figures expressing respiratory intensity during 
the same period, are here almost identical with those for the period of 
greatest respiratory intensity in Table 1. 

' ^ discussiou on page 1 1? 
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Tablb IV .—Respiration of Newtown Pippin seeds from coU-siored fruit. Seeds not 
germinated after incubation at 5“ to lo® C.for to 18 days 


Period. 

Tetn- 

pera- 

tiire. 

Description of seeds. 

Gaseous exchanges. 
(Mgm. per gra. 
dry weight per 
day.) 

COi/Oj 

{volume). 


Oxygen 

consumed. 

CO* 

produced. 

Hj-urs. 

"C. 







fSevenil incipient ^TcrIninations at end of 

0-95 

I. s8 

1. 20 

45 

19 

I period. 






(Duplic:itc lots 

•95 

I. 56 

1. 19 

46 


54 per cent [germinating hy end of period. 

■97 

I. 28 

i '95 



Roots reddish. 






[A. Not germinated; 50 per cent germi- 

1.49 

I. 70 

■83 

46 

19 

< noting by end of period. 






[B. Germinating at beginning of period .... 

I. 94 

2. 19 

1 * .8: 



[A. Not germinated; 44 per cent germi- 

1 1. 80 

2. 78 

I. ir 

21 

30 

< nating by end of period. 






[b. Germinated at beginning of period; 

IMS 

10. 00 




slow gro'wth . 






[l\. 8amc seeds as previous period; 52 per 

a. 01 

2. 56 

1 • 93 

46 

30 1 

< cent germinating b}' end of period. 





! 

[b, Same seeds as previous period 

6. li 

5 - 97 

.70 


Fourth sxp^riment “Newto\Mi Pippins. Cold stored in fruit until 
May 7. Seeds removed and incubated a few days at 5° to 10° C., then 
12 days at 25^. Alany germinated at 25^. Respiration experiment 
with those not yet germinated. Twenty-five seeds in each lot at first, 
Some discarded during the experiment on account of germination or to 
leave a convenient number in a given condition for a given apparatus. 
Experiment begun Alay 27, 1919. (Table V.) 

The principal points to be noticed in this experiment are: 

I. Respiratory intensity was lower during the first period than in the 
previous experiment with similar seeds previously incubated only in the 
icc box. This difference in resipratory intensity between the seeds used 
in the two experiments is correlated on the one hand with a possilbe 
assumption of a condition of secondary dormancy by the seeds at 25^ C., 
and on the other hand witli a known increase in metabolic activity during 
the last stages of after-ripening at the lower temperature. To be sure 
the selective effect of germination during the previous incubation would 
leave only the less active seeds to be used in the respiration experiments. 
But this factor could not account for the difference observed. Of the 
seeds originally put to germinate, nearly twice as large a percentage of 
tliose incubated at 5° to 10^, had germinated previous to the respira- 
tion experiment as was the case with those incubated at 25°. The 
selection resulting from germination would, therefore, of itself tend 
toward a lower rather than a higher respiratory activity in the seeds used 
in the previous experiment as compared with those used in the present 
experiment. Since the two experiments were begun at the same time, 
and conducted simultaneously throughotit, there can be no difference 
due primarily to the mere lapse of time. 
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TablS V. — Respiration\of Newtown Pippin seeds, not germinated after cold storage in 
the fruit to May 7, incubation at 5® to /o® C.for a few days and at 2 $^ for 12 days 


Period. 


Hows. 

45 


Tem- 

pera- 

ture, 


Condition of seeds. 


Dormant 

A. 12 per cent just beginning to germinate 

at end of period 

B. 24 percent germinating at end of period; 


fairly active growth ; healthy 

fA. Not germinated ; 10 per cent germinat- 


[B. Same seeds as B in preceding period: 


B. Same seeds as B in preceding period; 


j Gaseous exchaiiKes. ' 

! {mpti, per gm., ; 
dry weight, per 
day.) 

CO1/O1 

(volume). 

i Oxygen j 
icons mned.| 

COt pro- 1 
diiccd. 

0. 80 ! 

; 1 

0.77 ; 

0. 70 

1 .85 

.S3 

.72 

1 

42 1 

.71 

; 1.82 j 

2. 2<: ) 

i 

.89 

i 7 - 54 ' 

1 6. 62 i 

•63 

1.45 

j r-7ri 

i -85 

; 13U 

II. 3 

1 . 6 r 

I 1-36 

1 

1-33 

i . 81 

j 9 - 6g 

8.55 

i .64 


Furthermore^ contemporaneous germination tests showed that very 
little germination occurred at 25° C, after the first 12 days, while at 5^ 
to 10^, or a little above, germination continued slowly and was nearly 
complete within the next two weeks. There was therefore a progressive 
change going on in each case, tending to a condition of dormancy at 25°, 
and to complete germination at the lower temperature. The impoverish- 
ment of the seeds used in this experiment as a result of relatively high 
respiratory intensity during the previous period at 25^, and especially 
the relatively high respiratory quotient no doubt obtaining at that 
temperature on the one hand, and the low respiratory intensity and 
storage of oxygen (low respiratory quotient) characteristic of the lower 
temperature on the other hand, are no doubt related to the comparative 
behavior, both as to respiration and as to germination, when the seeds 
used in the two experiments were brought to the same intermediate 
temperature of 19'^. 

2, The respiratory intensity increased rapidly with advancing germi- 
nation, but fell off during the second period at the excessively high tem- 
perature of 30'^ C. 

,5- The respiratory quotient corresponded to complete oxidation of 
the fats (0.70) at the beginning of the experiment, rose very slightly 
tong the earliest emergence of radicles and much more during later 
incipijjnt germinations, and fell markedly in later stages of germination 
spite of the high temperature (30° C.), which gives a high respiratory 
quotient in dormant seeds. 

Fjpth uxp^riment. — A. Seeds remaining in lot A of previous experi- 
nient of which this experiment is a continuation ; B , 25 York Imperial seeds 
germinated after cold storage in the fruit to February 5 , 191 9» removed 
hom fniit February 15, and incubation at 5° to 10° C., four days, and 
“ 5 ® ZH months. This half of the experiment was begun May 27, 
‘ 9 ^ 9 * (Table VI.) 
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Tabi,^ YL,— Respiration of Newlcwn Pippin and Yorh Imperial seeds dormant after 
cold storage in the fruit and incubation at 25® C. 


Period. 

( 

! Temper- 
I ature. 

Gaseous exchanges (mgm. per gm. dry waght) 
per day. 

COi/Oi (volume). 

Oxygen conaumed. 

Cot produced. 

A^ 

B* i 




B* 

Ai 

B* 

Hours. 

®c. 






i 

45 

19 


a 80 




* ^ j 

46 

ig 


. 93 




^ 73 ! 

46 

19 


• 97 





21 

30 



I. 56 


I. 80 


• 7^ 1 

8 ? I 

46 

30 


1. ig 





45 

30 

1.36 

I. n 

1.27 

1.03 

0.68 

* 

.67 1 

43 

19 

. 96 

1. 01 

.78 

.78 

•59 

•56 ' 

45 

19 

•85 

.90 

.91 

.80 

•77 

.64 1 

47 

19 

. 81 

.84 

.86 

.69 

■77 

•59 ! 


30 

57 

1-33 

I- 59 


•73 

.68 1 

4 

30 

1 . 06 

1. 00 

T. 02 

X. 02 

.81 

•74 

48 

19 

■93 

•94 

.90 

.78 

.70 

. 60 j 

118 ; 

19 f 

’ -59 

•63 

•59 1 

•57 

.72 

■6s ! 

II 4 1 

10 \ 

. 60 

.61 

.51 

•49 

.61 

• 57 

121 1 

10 

. 62 

.64 

•51 ! 

• 54 

• 59 

•58 

118 1 

10 

. 62 

•65 

53 

.46 

. 62 

•50 

194 

0 1 

. 28 

■30 

.14 1 

, x6 

■37 

•39 

140 

^3 

. 62 

•65 

■ 59 1 

•59 

.70 

. 66 

49 

30 1 

i' 3 S 

T.25 

1.51 j 

1-47 

. 81 

00 



ALL OUTER COATS REMOVED* 

1 ! 



20 1 

30 

5 ‘ I 

4 - 54 

5-05 

4. 14 

-70 

.66 

INNER COATS REMOVED* 1 

ALL GERMINATING BY END OF : 



i 

i 

1 


PERIOD 




43 ! 

i 

1 

19 ; 

9. 56 1 

1 

7. 19 

9-53 1 

6. 99 

J 

,72 

.70 


‘ IM A. N^own Pippin seeds d<ffmant after cold storage in iruit, incubation at to la® C ior a lew dayi 
and tben 25 lor 12 days, and previous respiration experiment at 19*’ and 30® (or 9 days. 

Imperial seeds dormant £Jter cold storaie m fruit, incubation at c® to 10 * C. for 4 days and 
at as® for 3^ montbs, 

* ^ footnote on page nS. 

Table VI gives the data for the respiratory exchanges. None of these 
seeds germinated until the last pericSd of the experiment after removal 
of the inner coats. All results were calculated on the basis of the dry 
weight of the material used in each periodj whether this included coat 
structures or not. 

I. The respiratory intensity was generally much lower than that of 
the dormant seeds with outer coats removed, which were used in experi- 
ment 2, but on account of the method used of computing the results 
in relation to the material actually used, the diflFerences in relation to 
the actively respiring portions were probably not as large as would 
appear from a comparison of the two tables. 

^ During the last long period (118 hours) at 19® C. the respiratory 
intensity was so reduced that for the whole period the average intensity 
was about the same as for the subsequent periods at 10° and for a later 
peri^ at 13®. It is not possible to state the reason for such a fall in 
respiratory intensity during this period. It can not be the direct result 
of greater reduction in oxygen pressure or greater increase in CO3 pres- 
sure than in previous periods, since the actual amounts of gaseous 
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exchange were scarcely greater during this period than during some 
previous p^iods at 30° C. 

2. Respiratory quotients were generally about the same as in experi- 
ment 2, but rather irregular, especially with lot A in the first few periods 
following the preceding experiment in which many germinated; except 
for these irregularities quotients rose and fell with rise and fall of tem- 
perature, and they became very low at o® C. ; the respiratory quotients 
were higher for lot A than for lot B, probably for the reason suggested 
in experiment 2 (see page 120). 

3. Removal of the outer coats greatly increased respiratory intensity 
but decreased respiratory quotients as if rendering oxygen more avail- 
able. If this is the correct explanation, then it must be that the inner 
coats are readily permeable to oxygen in aqueous solution, and this 
must hold, too, for COj. Such an assumption would explain the greater 
respiratory intensity of the seeds used in experiment 2, as compared 
with those used in experiment 5, and the sporadic germination of a small 
percentage of the seeds used in experiment 2 during the course of the 
experiment would then appear as probably the result of such increase 
in permeability and consequent increase in respiratory intensity. With 
prolonged exposure of the inner coats to the air, as in the case of ex- 
periment 2, they become somewhat brownish and perhaps less permeable. 

4. With removal of the inner coats, the seeds all germinated with 
greatly increased respiratory intensity and little change in respiratory 
quotients. The air in the apparatuses at the end of this period con- 
tained about I per cent oxygen. 

Table VII gives the temperature coefficients for oxygen consumption 
and CO2 production for consecutive periods with all temperature inter- 
vals used in experiment 5. 

Table VII . — Temperature coefficients for respiration of dormant intact apple seeds 


Temperature interval 

19^030 

30 to 19 

19 to 30 

30 to 19 

ig to 10 

10 to 0 

oto 13 

13 to 30 


' lyOt A, Newtown Pippin seeds dormant after cold storage in fniit, incubation at s® to ro® C. for a few 
a»ys and then a 5 ^ for is days, and previous respiratitm experiment at 19® and 30° for 9 days. 

Lot B, York Imperial seeds dormant after cold storage in fruit, incubation at s® to 10“ C. for 4 days 
wd at js° for months. 

As in experiment 2, the values for are greater for COj production 
than for oxygen consumption, greater for the lot which I have supposed 
to be richer in the more easily oxidizable materials (A) than for the other 
5 ot (B), greater when changing from 19° to 30^ C. liian when the reverse 
change was made, and greater at low temperatures than at higher tem- 
peratures. 

As a result of the very low respiratory intensity during the iiS-hour 
period at 19° C., the temperature coefficients from this temperature to 
10® appeared very low. 


|Q..(orCO=pr«lu«i». 
I - 


i 

Hi 




i '54 ; 

- 

I. So 


1 1-56^ 

1-37 : 

I .09 ; 

1.29 

1.83 ; 

^•52 , 

i 1-75 i 

1. 71 

I- 13 1 

1-05 I 

I 1-30 : 

1.28 

•99 ' 

1.02 

1 r.i8 

1. 19 

2-25 I 

2.17 j 

3-79 ! 

2.79 

1.86 ; 

1.80 

3-04 i 

2.69 

1-59 : 

1,48 ' 

1-73 : 

1. 71 
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From Table VII and the previous table of temperature coefficients 
(Table III) it is evident that the values of Q^, for the respiration of seeds 
for any given temperature interval may depend upon a number of dif^ 
ferent factors, which have not as yet been worked out, but among which the 
physiological condition of the seed and its previous treatment are important. 

It is impossible to draw reliable conclusions as to the nature of the 
complex of processes which constitute respiration from any one set of 
temperature coefficients. Nevertheless, it seems entirely safe to say that 
different steps in the complex are differently affected by temperature 
changes — in other words, have differential temperature coefficients — and 
that these differences are reflected in the physiological condition of the 
living embryo can scarcely be doubted. 

IMPOSTANCK OF STUDYING OXYGEN CONSUMPTION AND CO2 PRODUC* 
TION IN THEIR RELATION TO EACH OTHER 

A great many, though by no means all, investigators of respiration have 
confined their attention to either oxygen consumption or CO3 production 
to the exclusion of the other, and frequently the apparatus used has ren- 
dered the study of the other impossible. Different investigators have been 
led to consider of paramount importance one or the other of these two 
evidences of respiratory activity. Mayer {18), for instance, studied only 
oxygen consumption because this was supposed to correspond much more 
nearly to the amount of heat produced by respiration than does COj pro- 
dtiction. Much of the oxygen consumed does not reappear as CO, but is 
built into the plant tissues. In this case COj is not the end product of the 
oxidation. On the other hand, he points out that CO2 is given off by the 
reduction of oxygen-rich mineral acids, quite independent of true respira- 
tion. Tashiro (22) and, following him, Gurjar {10) emphasized CO, pro- 
duction as " an accurate index of respiratory activity.” 

It ^vould seem from the data in this paper that neither oxygen consump- 
tion nor CO, production can be considered as “an accurate index of res- 
priaLory activity.” Both depend upon external as well as internal con- 
ditions, which affect the two differently, so that neither alone gives a 
complete picture, much less a satisfactory understanding of respiratory 
exchanges. It seems certain, furthermore, that follo’«ring oxygen intake 
and CO2 output, in their relation to each other and to external factors, 
will be useful in pointing the way to fruitful investigations in other fields 
of plant physiolog}\ 

SUMMARY 

(1) The respiratory intensity of donnant apple seeds is low. The 
respiratory intensity of seeds capable of germination is higher and 
becomes very high with advancing germination but soon falls some- 
what if the germinated seeds are kept at too high a temperature (30^^)- 

(2) Removal of the outer seed coats or of both seed coats increases 
respiratory intensity and accelerates germination. 

(3) Tlie respiratory quotient of dormant apple seeds at ordinary tem- 
peratures^ (19° C.) corresponds to complete oxidation of fats (0.70) or 
to only slight increase in sugars. 

(4) The respiratory quotient increases with increase in temperature, 
causing impoverishment in easily oxidizable substances and possibly 
indicating oxygen deficiency in the respiring tissues. 

(5) respiratory quotient decreases with decrease in temperature, 
indicating a storage of oxygen which becomes very considerable at 10° 
and O '* C. and probably leads to increase in acids and sugars. 
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(6) Correlated with a relatively high rate of oxidation at high temper- 

atures is a tendency for the seeds to become more dormant ; with storage 
of oxygen at low temperatures they slowly become capable of germina- 
tion. ■ ^ 

(7) The respiratory quotient becomes low (about 0.60) with ad- 
vancing germination, indicating the rapid transformation of fats and 
accumulation of sugars. Preceding this fall in respiratory quotient 
there is frequently a brief initial rise (to a maximum of 1.2), which 
indicates the breaking up of oxygen-rich bodies (probably organic acids) 
much more rapidly than these bodies are replaced and may be associated 
with a temporary deficiency of oxygen in the respiring tissues. 

(8) The temperature coefficients for the respiratory exchanges of dor- 
mant apple seeds are greater for seeds previously incubated at medium 
temperatures (20° C.) than for seeds previously incubated at higher 
temperatures, greater for COj production than for oxygen consumption, 
greater wffien changing from a medium temperature (19° C.) to a higher 
temperature (30° C.) than when the reverse change is made, and greater 
at low temperatures than at high temperatures. • 

(9) Temperature changes, at least temporary elevation of the tem- 
perature (to 30° C.), may exert a stimulating effect on the respiration 
of dormant apple seeds, but the evidence is not conclusive. 

(10) Respiratory intensity, respiratory quotients, and temperature 
coefficients are affected by the previous treatment of the seeds, being 
higher after treatment which tends toward after-ripening, and low^er after 
treatment which induces deeper dormancy. 

(ri) Temperature coefficients are different for different steps in' the 
oxidative processes which constitute respiration, and these differences 
are related to the different temperature effects upon the physiological 
condition of the living embryo. 

(12) In order to gain an understanding of respiratory processes it is 
necessary to study oxygen consumption and CO, production in their 
relation to each other. 
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